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ABSTRACT 

The Educational Testing Service is developing a new 
series of assessments intended for use by states as part of the 
process of licensing or certifying teachers. Stage III assessments in 
this series will evaluate the beginning teacher's application of 
teaching knowledge and skills. Stage III assessments will be 
performance-based. Job analysis studies were conducted to provide 
data that would define the domains of elementary, middle, and 
secondary school teaching and provide evidence supporting the content 
validity of the performance assessment measures to be developed for 
Stage III. Each study was conducted in two phases: a series of 
meetings with experts to establish an initial inventory of tasks and 
a large-scale survey to solicit the judgments of large numbers of 
education professionals. In the elementary school study, responses 
were obtained from 3,602 teachers, 125 administrators, and 232 
teacher educators. They judged 53 of the original 85 defined tasks as 
meeting the 3.5 importance eligibility standard for the test of 
elementary school teaching professional functions. Twelve appendixes 
include the survey itself and supporting information, and 25 tables 
present study findings. (Contains 20 references.) (SLD) 
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THE PROFESSIONAL FUNCTIONS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 



Executive Summary 
Michael Rosenfeld, Anne Reynolds, and Patricia Bukatko 



Educational Testing Service (ETS) is preparing to introduce a new generation of teacher 
assessments (The Praxis Series: Professional Assessments for Beginning Teachers") intended 
for use by states as part of the process of licensing or certifying teadiers. This system will 
consist of three stages of assessment Stage I assessments are designed to be used by a state to 
decide whether prospective teachers possess an acceptable level of competence in the basic 
academic skills (e.g^ reading, writing, mathematics) that the state requires of the beginning 
teacher. Stage II assessments will measure knowledge of subgect matter (e.g., biology, Spanish, 
social studies), principles of learning and teaching, and subject-^)eciCc pedagogy. Stage HI 
assessments, which will measure the beginning teacher's application of teadiing knowledge and 
skUls, will be performance-based. 

Three job analysis studies were conducted to provide data that would define the domain 
of teaching and provide evidence supporting the content validity of the performance assessment 
measures to be developed for Stage IQ. The goal of the studies was to identify a core set of 
tasks that are performed by and judged to be important for newly licensed teachers. Three 
separate but parallel studies were conducted to reflect three school levels: elementaiy, middle, 
and secondary. Due to the size and complexity of the studies, this rqjort focuses primarily on 
the elementary school job analysis, however, summaries of results for the middle and secondary 
school studies as well as a comparison of similiarities and differences between school levels are 
provided in the summary. 

Each study was conducted in two phases. Phase I involved a series of meetings with 
experts to establish an initial inventory of tasks; Phase 11 was a large-scale survey to solicit the 
judgments of large numbers of educational professionals with knowledge of teaching. Typically, 
content validity is established hy the judgments of experts. Validity is enhanced when multiple 
judges with relevant ejqpertise are induded. In this case, the judges included teachers, 
supervisors of teachers (school administrators), and educators of teachers (college faculty). In 
both phases of the study, judges in each category were chosen from different types of 
constituencies and different areas of the country. Care was taken to include members of 
minority groups as well. 

During Phase I, teachers, school administrators, and teacher educators met to create, 
review, and polish a list of tasks that would become the basis for the survey in Phase H. The 80- 
plus tasks were clustered into six dimensions: planning and preparing for instruction; managing the 
classroom; implementing instmction; evaluating student learning and effectiveness; administrative 
responsibilities; and additional professional responsibilities. The product of these meetings was a 
survey instrument that listed the teaching tasks and asked respondents to rate each on a series 
of scales. All respondents rated the tasks on a scale that assessed importance for the job of a 
newly licensed teacher. Teachers were also asked to rate the tasks on scales of importance for 
their own job and the time they spend on each. School administrators and teacher educators 



were also asked to rate each task on a scale of effectiveness, e^edficalfy the degree to which the 
level of performance on the task differentiates between more and less effective beginning 
teachers. Finally, teacher educators were asked to rate each task on a scale that measures 
opportunity to learn, reflecting the opportunity that the beginning teacher may have had to leain 
the task in question* The surveys that contained the tasks and scales also asked re^ndents for 
background information and for their judgments of the adequacy and indusiveness of the tasks 
in describiTig the job of the teacher. 

Surveys were sent to large numbers of potential re^ndents. The primary groups of 
potential re^ndents to the survqr included (1) teadhers, (2) school administrators, and (3) 
tt^dler educators at the five largest teacher education institutions in each state. Sdiool 
administrators and teacher educators w ^re included among potential respondents in order to 
provide the perq>ectives of those who educate and supervise teachers. While minorities were 
induded in the primary group of teachers, a supplemental group of Black and Hispanic teachers 
and teacher educators at Historically Bla<& Colleges and Universities was also induded in the 
survey in order to increase the likelihood that a suffident number of responses from minority 
teadiers and the minority institutions that train them would be available to reflect their 
perspectives on the job of a newfy licensed teadicr. 

Responses to the elementary school survey were obtained from 3,602 teachers, 125 
administrators, and 232 teacher educators. The aggregate background characteristics of the 
teacher respondents showed them to be similar to teachers who took part in several recent 
studies of nationalfy-representative groups of teachers. 

As noted, the main purpose of the job analysis studies was to identify a core set of tasks 
at each of the three school levels that would become a pool from which to choose tasks for use 
in designing the performance assessments in Stage IIL To accomplish this, the major analyses 
of the dau addressed three major questions. The major questions to be addressed, the anafyses 
used, and the standrirds set to interpret the results are provided bdow. 

(1) Is the task performed by newly licensed teachers? 

The importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale provided respondents with 
an opportunity to indicate whether the task is performed by ncwfy Iwensed 
teachers. Percentages were computed of the teachers, adniinistrators, and 
teacher educators who indicated that a given task is one that is performed. At 
least 50% of each of the respondent groups had to indicate that the task is 
performed by a newly licensed teacher in order for a task to be considered for 
indusion in the Stage III assessments. 

(2) If it is performed, how importaru is it for a newly licensed teacher's job? 

Mean ratings and standard deviations for each task were computed for each of 
the re^ndent groups and for rdevant subgroups of teachers. For a task to be 
considered for indusion in the Sta^ m assessments, the task's mean importance 
value on the L -iportance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale had to be at least 
3 JO (the midpoint between scale points labded moderately important and very 
important) for each of the respondent groups and rdevant subgroups of teachers. 



(3) Do aU Ae respondent gmups and subgmups of teac^ 
importance? 

Correlations were c»mputed between the re^ndent groups and between 
relevant subgroups of teacher respondents based on mean importance ratings of 
tasks. High correlations are indicative of congruent perceptions with respect to 
the relative importance of the tasks performed by newly licensed teachers. 
Comparisons of mean performance ratinge were also made to determine whether 
or not a task met the 3J50 standard for all the re^ndent groups and subgroups 
of teachers. 



Resxilts for Elementary School Level 

The following hi^ghts the major findings of the job analysis study for the dementaiy 
level: 

Fifty percent or more of the teachers, administrators, and teacher educators judged all of 
the 85 tasks included in the job analysis survey to be performed by newly licensed 
teachers. 

Results indicated high levels of agreement among teacher, school administrator, and 
teacher educator respondent groups, and subgroups of teachers on the tasks judged 
important for a newly licensed teacher's job. (Most correlations between groups defined 
by race\ethnicity, sex, years of teaching experience, primary teaching assignment, and 
region of the country were in the .90's.) 

Fifty-three of the 85 tasks (62%) were judged to meet the 3.50 importance eligibility 
standard by all respondent groups (i.e., administrators, teacher educators, and teachers) 
and relevant subgroups of teachers. 

The most important tasks were found in four of the six job dimensions: I. Planning and 
Preparing for Instruction j H. Managing the Classroom^ m. Implementing Instruction, and 
IV. Evaluating Student Learning and Instrucdonal Effectiveness. 

Teachers reported spending more time on tasks that they judged to be more important 

Administrators and teacher educators agreed very highly on the degree to which tasks 
differentiate between more effective and less effective new teachers. 

Teacher task ratings of importance for the newly licensed teacher's job were highly 
correlated with administrators' and teacher educators' task ratings of effectiveness for 
beginning teachers. 



• Teacher educators from the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) and Historically Black Colleges and Universities indicated that in their 
judgment they are providing students an opportunity to learn those tasks that they 
judged to be important for a newty licensed teachei^s job and related to effectiveness on 
the job. 

The results for the middle and secondary school job anafysis studies were veiy similar :o 
the elementary sdiool findings. There were onfy minor differences in certain areas. Fifty 
percent or more of the middle sdiool teachers, administrators, and teacher educators judged all 
but one of the 77 tasks included in the middle school job analysis survey to be performed by 
newiy licensed t;^achers. Forty-four of the 77 tasks (57%) were judged to meet the 350 
in^rtancc eligibility standard by all administrators, teacher educators, teachers, and relevant 
subgroups of teachers. At the secondary school level, 50% or more of the teachers, 
administrators, and teacher educators judged all but one of the 87 tasks included in the 
secondary sdhtool job anatysis surv^ to be performed by newty licensed teachers. Also, 50 of the 
87 tasks (57%) were judged to meet the 3 JO importance eligibility standard by all 
administrators, teacher educators, teachers, and relevant subgroups of teachers. 



Similarities and Differences Across the Elementary, 
Middle, and Secondary School Levels 

The primary purpose of each of the job analysis studies was to describe the most 
important tasks performed by newty licensed teachers at each of the three school levels. Three 
independent job analyses, one for each sdiool level, were conducted to ensure that any existing 
differences in tasks across the three levels could be identified The results pennitted 
identification of a set of tasks performed by and judged to be important for be^rming teachers 
at each of the three school levels by all groups who re^nded to the surveys. The data also 
provided an opportunity to examine similarities and differences across sdhiool levels in terms of 
the content of the smwcy instruments and the results of the surveys at the dimension and task 
levels. 

Content of t he Survev Instruments 

In Phase I of each of the job anafysis studies, committees of content ejqpcrts identified 
the most important tasks of teaching for each of the three school levels. Each of the 
committees was asked to tailor a generic description of the job of a teacher to their school leveL 
I>eq)ite this tailoring process, the final inventories were very similar. The job descriptions, one 
for eadi level, resulted in six job dimensions whidb are all hi^Uly similar conceptually, but 
contain minor differences in wording. 

The tasks within eadi of the six job dimensions were also found to be highty similar 
across all three levels. Those tasks that were unique to a particular school level (Le., did not 
concq)tuaIfy match any task in the other two inventories) represented a relativefy small 
proportion of the tasks. Even here, it is likely that many of the tasks would have been judged to 
be appropriate for inclusion in the inventories being designed for the other school levels. 
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Survey Resuj t y Across School I^ els at the Task Level 



In Phase n of each of the job analysts studies, the perspectives of large numbers of 
educational professionals were collected in order to determine whether the dimensions and tasks 
found in the elementary, middle, and secondary school job descriptions were performed by and 
judged important for the newly licensed teacher's job. The majority of the tasks that met or 
exceeded the standard (i.e., mean importance rating of 330 or higher) for all respondent groups 
and subgroups of teachers, that were also present in all three job descriptions, were found in the 
dimensions Planning and Prqkuingfor Instruction, Kfanagfng the Oassrcom, Implementing 
Instruction, and Evaluating Student Learning and Instructional Effectiveness. The majority of the 
tasks that did not meet the 330 standard across all three school levels fell in the job dimensions 
of Administrative Responsibilities and Professional Responsibilities. 

It is important to note that while task sutements may be similar, the ways in which the 
tasks are carried out may differ by subject matter and grade level Uught The survey 
methodology used in the three job analysis studies was designed to describe what tasks were 
performed, not how they were performed. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The purpose of the elementary school job analysis study was to define the domain of 
teaching tasks for the newly licensed teacher's job at the elementary school level and to 
contribute to the documentation of the content validity of the performance assessment measures 
that will be developed for Stage III. The study identified a pool of tasks that were judged to be 
performed by and important for newly licensed teachers by subgroups of teachers, school 
administrators, and teacher educators. The most important tasks were found in the job 
dimensions of planning and preparing for instruction, managaig the classroom, implementing 
instruction, and evaluating smderu learning and instructional effectiveness. 

The job analysis survey at the elementary schorl level identified 53 of 85 tasks that met 
the 330 eligibility standard for administrators, teacher educators, teadiers and relevant 
subgroups of teachers. In selecting tasks for inclusion in the assessments, first priority should be 
given to the tasks that met or exceeded the 330 standard. 

The tasks found to be important for newly licensed teachers also were judged by teacher 
educators as xzsVs that teacher candidates have had an opportunity to learn in a teacher 
education program and that also were judged by teacher cilucators and school administrators as 
contributing to differentiating between more and less effective beginning teachers. 

The job analyses conducted at the three school levels allowed an examination of tasks 
across all three levels. This indicated a great deal of overlap in content considered to be 
performed and important for newly licensed teachers aaoss the three school levels. These 
results could be used by test developers to develop specific assessments for each school level or 
for assessments used across all three levels. It should be noted that the way in which the 
behaviors are performed may differ across school levels and these differences should be 
reflected in the assessment process. 
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Introduction 



In light of recent national debates about the preparedness and effectiveness of teachers, 
as well as advances in measurement and technology, Educational Testing Service (ETS) is 
preparing to introduce a new generation of teacher assessments (Dwyer, 1989). The new 
assessment system (The Praxis Series: Professional Assessments for Beginning Teachers*) is 
intended for use by states as part of the process of licensing or certifying teachers. This system 
will consist of three stages of assessment. Stage I assessments are designed to be used by a state 
to decide whether prospective teachers possess an acceptable level of competence in the basic 
academic skills (e.g., reading, writing, mathematics) that the state requires of the beginning 
teachen Stage II assessments will measure knowledge of subject matter (e.g^ biology, Spanish, 
social studies), principles of learning and teaching, and subject-specific pedagogy. Stage m 
assessments, which will measure the beginning teacher*s application of teaching knowledge and 
skills, will be performance-based. 

Three job analysis studies * vere conducted to provide one data source that can be used as 
a basis for defming the domain of teaching and for documenting the content validity of the 
performance assessment measures that will be developed for Stage HI. Independent job 
analyses were conducted to ensure that any existing differences in tasks across the three school 
levels (elementary, middle, and secondary school) could be identified Due to the size and 
complexity of the studies, this report focuses primarily on the elementary school job analysis. 

The purpose of job analysis is to define the tasks and/or the knowledge, skiUs and 
abilities required to perform a specific job. Job analysis is critical to the process of establishing 
the content validity and job-relatedness of assessment measures in general (Schippmann, Hughes 
& Prien, 1987; Schneider & Konz, 1989; Thompson & Thompson, 1982; Veres, Lahey & Buckly, 
1987), and of licensing and certification examinations in particular (Mehrens, 1987; Shimberg, 
1982; Vertiz, 1985). The Standards for Educational and Psychological Testing (AERA, APA & 
NCME, 1985) state: 

The content domain to be covered by a licensure or certification test should be defined 
clearly and explained in terms of the importance of the content for competent 
performance in an occupation.. Job analyses provide the primary basis for defining the 
content domain (p. 64). 

In order to define the domain of teaching and to contribute to the documentation of 
content validity, the study sought to identify a core set of tasks that are performed by, and 
judged to be important for, newly licensed teachers at the elementary school level. To 
accomplish these objectives, procedures used in the study were designed to answer three 
questions: 1) Is the task performed by newly licensed teachers? 2) If it is performed, how 
important is it for a newly licensed teacher's job? and 3) Do all the respondent groups and 
subgroups of teachers agree on the level of task importance? 

The establishment of content validity depends primarily on judgmental evaluation. Such 
judgment is enhanced when multiple judges with relevant e^qpertise are included in the process 
(Ghiselli, Campbell & Zedeck, 1981). This is commonly achieved through the use of committees 
comprised of subject matter experts. The job analysis study reported here went b^ond the 
ususd committee work by involving large numbers of teachers and others with knowledge of 
teaching ip the process of describing and evaluating dimensions and tasks for possible inclusion 
in the Stage HI assessments. The perspectives included were those of job incumbents (the 
teachers themselves), of teacher educators, and of supervisors of teachers (school 
administrators). 

.1 I 



Method 



The elementary school job analysis study described here involved a multi-method 
approach that included expert committees and a national survey. The study was conducted in 
two phases. In Phase committees of content experts identified the most important tasks of 
teaching. In Phase n, large groups of teachers, school administrators, and teacher educators 
were asked to react to the inventory produced in Phase I. This was done to verify the 
judgments of committees of content experts and to identify a core of important tasks for the 
hewfy licensed teadier's job. The use of survey information as the foundation of the job anafysis 
process is well documented (see Geising^r» 1987; Smith, HamUeton & Rosen, 19^). 

Phase I: Definition of the Domain of Important Tasks 

The goals of Phase I were to engage large numbers of content «q>erts in identifying the 
important job dimensions and tasks within those dimensions ard to create a survey instrument 
based on these dimensions and tasks. Each step in the developmental process involved 
increasing numbers of educational professionals with broader geographic perspectives. The 
work proceeded in three steps: 

1. A literature search was conducted in order to identify important teaching tasks; 

2. Local and regional advisory committee meetings were held in order to construct a 
task inventory describing the job of elementary school teachers; and 

3. A national (x>mmittee meeting was held to finalize the task inventory describing 
the job of elementary school teachers. 

Literature review . The purpose of the literature review was to construct an initial 
inventory of teaching tasks to serve as a starting point for discussions with conunittees of 
content experts. A prcviousfy developed generic inventory of teaching tasks was used 
(Rosenfeld, Thornton, and Skumik, 1986). This inventory was based on an extensive literature 
search and interviews with teachers and was built with the assistance of a panel of e^rts that 
included teachers, teacher educators, and school administrators. The inventory was 
administered to approximatefy 2,000 teadiers and school admiiustrators across three school 
levels (elementary, middle, and secondary). Those tasks rated as being important by teachers 
and school admiiiistrators at each of the three levels formed the basis of the initial draft of the 
new inventory. 

Reviews of the literature since 1986 were also conducted, and additional tasks were 
added to the draft inventory. The literature review identified a relativefy large number of task 
statements (more than 80) that ETS staff clustered into a smaller number of dimensions. The 
dimensions, which reflect both instructional and non-instructional aspects of teadiing, were: 
planning instmction, implementing and managing instmction, evaluating student learning and 
instmcdonal effectiveness, administrative and clerical responsibilities, and other professional 
activities. An inventory of the teaching tasks, clustered into dimensions listed above, became the 
starting point for developing the task inventory. 
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Local advisory committee . The next step was to tailor the initial draft to the elementary 
school level To this end, an advisory committee was convened that consisted of 10 teachers. 
Officials from school districts located in New Jersey and Pennsylvania were asked to identify 
teachers who knew their jobs well and who would be able to ejq^ress their views in a committee 
setting. The group was diosen to provide a range with respect to grade level teaching 
experience, gender, race, and school location (urban, suburban, rural). Committee members 
received copies of the draft inventory in advance of the meeting and were instructed to come to 
the meeting prepared to discuss the draft and recommend any necessary changes. Specifically, 
they were asked to react to the overall structure of the draft; review eadi task statement for its 
relevance to their own level of tcadiing; delete tasks that they viewed as unimportant to the 
domain in question; and add any important tasks that mi^t have been left out. 

On the basis of the suggestions of the local committee, the initial generic draft became a 
draft survey for the elementary sdiool level. The draft became the basis for <•^scussions with 
regional advisory committees. 

Regional advisory committees. The next step involved convening three regional 
conunittees to review and reconunend revisions to the draft The dual purposes of this step 
were to further refine the draft and to broaden the base of participation in the process of 
developing a final job analysis instrument Conmiittees of teachers that were similar to the local 
committee in size and composition were convened in three regions of the country: the Far 
West, the Middle West, and the South. Members of the regional conunittees were selected from 
pools of potential participants nominated by school ofGcials using criteria similar to those 
described above for the selection of local conmiittee members. The process of reviewing the 
draft inventory was similar to that employed by the local committee. Committee members were 
mailed the draft prior to the meeting and were asked to react to the overall structure and to 
each task statement; delete tasks that they viewed as unimportant; and add important tasks that 
might have been omitted Comments from the three regional advisory committees (one 
committee in each of the three regions) were incorporated into a second version of the 
inventory. 

National advisory committee . The survey instrument and the cover letter that would 
accompany it was reviewed by a sq>arate national panel of advisors- The panel was selecte^^ to 
finalize the draft and to provide a national perspective. The national advisory committee 
consisted of teachers, school and state level administrators, and teadier educators. Panel 
members were nominated by national associations (National Education Association, American 
Federation of Teachers, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, National 
Association of State Boards of Education, National Associations of Elementary and Secondary 
School Principals, and National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification). Again, the group was chosen to provide a range with respect to grade level, 
teaching experience, gender, race, and location. Procedures for rwiewing the survey instrument 
were similar to those used by the local and regional advisory committees. 

When the panel's revisions had been incorporated into the survey instrument, the final 
survey form was sent out for one final review by the panel members; their reactions were 
solicited by telephone. The names of the committee members appear in Appendix A. 



Phase n: Identification of the Core of Important Tasks 



Phase n invoh^ed a large*scale svycy in which groups of teachers, school adniinistrators, 
and teacher educators were asked to react to the inventory produced in Phase L These 
constituencies were included to ensure that their im|X>rtant perspectives were represented in the 
process used to identify important teacher tasks and to determine the level of agreement on 
judgments about these tasks. The goal of this phase was to involve large numbers of educational 
professionals in verifyiag the judgments of the advisory committees and national panels, and to 
identify the core of important teaching tasks for newfy licensed teachers that would be given 
further consideration in the development of assessment measures. 

The survey instrument . The survey instrument was similar in format across different 
groups of potential respondents. Hie survey was divided into four sections. The first included 
the list of teadiing tasks that had been developed with the help of the advisory committees and 
panels and a set of scales (described below) on which respondents were asked to rat e each task. 
The inventory for elementary school teachers contained SS tasks. Hie second section asked 
res^ndents to judge the completeness of the list of tasks for teachers at the elementary school 
level The third section asked respondents to add important tasks and task dimensions not 
included in the questionnaire. Hie final section asked for background information to be used to 
describe the re^ndents and for conducing analyses by relevant subgroups of re^ondents. 

Separate instruments were developed for the three categories of respondents. All 
respondents were asked to make independent judgments on two or three scales, depending on 
the category of respondent TTie importance for a newfy licensed teacher's job scale is the one 
scale common tc all three constituencies (teachers, teacher educators, and administrators). The 
importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale was viewed as the most relevant scale for this 
study since the major purpose of the study was to identify the most important tasks performed 
by new teadhters and to use these findings as part of the database for designing assessment 
measures for use in the licensing and certification process. Teachers were also asked to judge 
the tasks on scales of importance for their own job and time spent on their otvn job. The 
importance for your job scale was included to allow for a comparison of the importance ratings 
provided for an oqperienced teacher's job with the ratings provided for a new teacher's job. The 
time spent scale was included to he^ identify tasks that teadiers i^nd the most time 
performing. It was reasoned that tasks ^cfa were judged to be irrqxirtant and on which 
teachers sq)ent the most time would be the most likefy candidates for inclusion in performance 
or observation measures. The scales were e?q>ressed in the following form: 
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Importance: Newfy Licensed Teacher's Job 

Regardless of the amount of time spent, how important is it for a newW licensed 
(certified^ teacher to be able to perform this task in a conipetent manner? (Circle one scale 
point for each task-) 

(0) A newly licensed (certified) teacher wo'ild not perform this task 

(1) Not important 

(2) Sligbtfy important 

(3) Moderately importart 

(4) Very important 

(5) Extrcmdy important 

Tune Spent Your Job 

Taking into account all of the things ysu do on the job during the course of a year, what 
is your best estimate of the amount of time X2il spend on this task? (Circle one scale point for 
each task.) 

(0) I spend no Lime 

(1) I spend little time 

(2) I spend a moderate amount of time 

(3) I spen6 a great deal of time 

Importance: Your Job 

Regardless of the amount of time spent, how important is it for you to be able to 
perform this task in a competent manner? (Circle one scale point for each task.) 

(0) I do not perform this task 

(1) Not important 

(2) Slightly important 

(3) Moderately important 

(4) Very important 

(5) Extremely important 

In addition to the importance for a newfy licensed teacher's job scale, school administrators 
and teacher educators were asked to rate each task on effectiveness. The effectiveness rating 
scale was included for use as an additional source of information when selecting tasks for 
inclusion in the Stage HI assessments as well as to determine the relationship between 
importarux and effectiveness. The effectiveness scale was presented in the following maimer: 



Effectiveness 



How well docs the level of performance on this task differentiate between the more 
effective and less effective beginning teachers? (Circle one scale point for eadi task.) 

(0) Does not differentiate at ail 

(1) Differentiates slightly 

(2) Differentiates moderately 

(3) Differentiates well 

Teacher educators were asked to rate each task on scales of importance for a newly 
licensed teacher's job, effectiveness, and opportunity to learn. Hie importance and effectiveness 
scales have already been described. The opportunity to learn scale was included to provide some 
data on the degree to which students in teadier education programs were given an opportunity 
to learn to perform tasks that might be included in Stage IIL At the time this study was being 
designed it had not been decided exactty when the assessments were to take place during the 
first year of teaching. Project staff felt that the use of the opportunity to learn scale might 
provide data useful in deciding this issue. The scale was presented in the following manner: 



Opporturuty to Learn 

To what extent have students in your teacher education program (including field 
cjqperience) had an opportimity to learn to perform this task? (Circle one scale point for each 
task.) 

(0) Not at all 

(1) Very UtUe 

(2) To a moderate extent 

(3) To a great extent 



Survey participants . The primary groups of potential re^ndents to the survq^ included 
(1) elementary school teachers, (2) elementary school administrators, and (3) teacher educators 
at the five largest teadier education institutions in each state. School administrators and 
teacher educators were included among potential re^ndents in order to provide the 
penqpcctives of those who educate and supervise teadiers. While minorities were included in 
the primary group of teachers, a supplemental group of Black and Hispanic elementary school 
teachers and teacher educators at Historically Black Colleges and Universities was also included 
in the survey in order to increase the likelihood that a sufficient number of responses from 
minority teachers and the minority institutions that train them would be available to reflect their 
per^>ectives on the job of a newfy licensed teacher. 

Teadiers: Primtiy Group. Potential elementary school teacher respondents were 
randomly selected fi*om separate state lists supplied by a commercial marketing service that has 
in its files names and addresses of over 90 percent of the public school teachers in the United 
States. Surv^ were sent to a total of 10,195 elementary school teachers. This amounts to 
about 200 teachers per state. This size group was selected to provide the possibility of 



conducting separate analyses fay state. 



Teachers: Supplementaiy Group. An rtdditional gi'oup of Black arid Hispanic elementary 
school teachers were sent surveys, having been identified fron^ the membership rolls of the 
National Education Association (NEA). A total of 500 elementary school teachers were 
randomly selected from each group. The NEA identified the teachers of interest and, to protect 
the anonymity of these teadiers, agreed to mail survey packets supplied by ETS. 

School Adntinistntors. Potential respondents among elementary school administrators 
were randomly selected from a list of administrators from the same marketing service used to 
obtain the primaiy group of teachers. Five hundred sdiool administrators (10 per state) were 
selected to receive questionnaires. 

Teacher Educators: Primary Group. Teacher educators were surveyed in a two-stage 
process with the aid of the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE). 
The Association identified and wrote to 236 Deans of Education at member institutions, up to 
five per state. In states with more than five such institutions, the Association mailed to the five 
largest; in states with fewer than five, the full set was included Eadi dean was sent a packet 
containing two copies of the survey for the element :i»y school level. This was accompanied by 
instructions to the deans to distribute the surveys to two individuals at their institutions who 
were responsible for the field training of teachers at the elementary school level. 

Teacher Educators: Siq)ple]iientary Group. Teacher educators from Historically Blade 
Colleges and Universities with teacher preparation programs were invited to participate in the 
study by means of direct contact with their deans. The process involved 84 of the 88 Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities in the United States and was similar to that used to obtain the 
primary group of ''eacher educators. 

Pflot test. A pilot test was conducted of the job analysis sinvey by sending copies of the 
survey packet to small numbers of teachers, teacher educators, and sdiool administrators and by 
soliciting their responses by telephone. The pilot test demonstrated that the instructions were 
clear and that the survey forms were readily understood and could be completed by re^ndents 
in approximate^ 4S minutes. A list of participants is provided in Appendix B. 

Survey administration . The surv^ were administered between October 1989 and Jvnc 
1990. In most cases, they were mailed from ETS directly to prospective respondents at th^ 
addresses given by the organizations that provided the names. 

Each survey was accompanied by a cover letter and a postage*paid envelope for return of 
the completed instrument A reminder postcard was mailed 10 days after the initial mailing. 
Appendix C contains the survey and sample cover letters. 
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Data Analyses 



The data analyses were planned to support the main objective of the job analysis study, 
which was to identiiy a core set of tasks that are performed by, and judged to be important for, 
newly licensed teachers at the elementary school level. For this reason, discussion of the data 
analysis will focus primarily on the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale. This scale 
is the only one that was included in the survey instruments sent to afl respondent groups (Le^ 
teachers, school administrators, and teacher ^ucators). 

In order to identify a core set of tasks at the elementary school level, the job analysis 
study plaimed to answer three questions: 1) Is the task performed by newly licensed teachers? 
2) If it is performed, how impprta:it is it for a newly licensed teacher's job? and 3) Do all the 
respondent groups and subgroups of teachers agree on the level of task importance? 

In order to answer the above questions, three sq^arate types of analyses, based on survey 
responses invoking the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale, were conduaed. 
Standards were also set to guide interpretation of the data analyses for test development 
purposes. It is not common practice in job analysis to establish standards for including or 
excluding tasks in the definition of a particular job, and job analysis literature does not provide 
^jccific procedures on how such standards might be set. However, in view of the importance of 
the decisions that will be made about the assessment of begiiming teachers on the basis of this 
analysis of the teacher's job, it was decided that standards should be established to ensure that 
within the elementary sdiool level, only those tasks that are judged to be performed by newly 
licensed teachers and only the most important tasks be eligible for inclusion in the pool of 
potential assessment tasl^ The major questions to be addressed, the analyses used, and the 
standards set to interpret the results are provided below. 

(1) Is the task performed by newly licensed teachers? 

The importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale provided re^ndents with 
an opportunity to indicate whether the task is performed by newly licensed 
teachers. Percentages were computed of the teachers, administrators, and 
teacher educators who indicated that a given task is one that is performed At 
least 50% of each of the re^ndent groups had to indicate that the task is 
performed by a newly licensed teacher in order for a task to be considered for 
inclusion in the Stage m assessments. 

(2) If it is performed, how important is it for a newly licensed teacher's job? 

Mean ratings and standard deviations for each task were computed for each of 
the respondent groups and for relevant subgroups of teachers. For a task to be 
considered for inclusion, the task's mean importance value on the importance for 
a newly licensed teacher's job scale had to be at least 330 (the midpoint between 
scale points labeled moderately important and very important) for each of the 
respondent groups and relevant subgroups of teachers. 
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(3) Do all the respondent groups and subgroups of teachers agree on the level of task 
importance? 



Pearson product-moment correlations were computed between the respondent 
groups and between relevant subgroups of teacher respondents based on mean 
importance ratings of tasks. High correlations are indicative of congruent 
perceptions with req>ect to the relative importance of the tasks performed by 
newfy licensed teachers (Branch* 1990). Comparisons of mean importance ratings 
were also made to determine whether or not a task met the 330 standard for all 
the respondent groiq3s and subgroups of teadiers. 

Additional analyses were performed in order to assess the suitability of each of the 
rating scales used in the sunreys in terms of the reliability or consistenqr of respondent 
judgments. Reliability estimates were based on two approaches: (a) ^lit-half response 
reliability; and (b) intra-class correlations Both approaches provide an estimate of the 
similarity or consistency of results that are likely to be obtained if the same individuals were to 
retake the inventory or another similar sample of raters selected in the same way were to 
respond to the inventory. The ^lit-half approach randomfy assigned the existing re:qpondents in 
each of the three respondent groups (teachers, teacher educators, and sdiool administrators) 
into two groups of equal size. For eadi respondent group, mean ratings were then computed for 
each task on each rating scale. These ratings were then correlated using each of the two split 
groups. Intra«class correlation uses an analysis of variance approach to estimate the reliability 
of the average rater. This reliability estimate is then adjusted by the number of raters. This 
analysis was conducted for each of the three respondent groups. 
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General Description of Survey Resp>ondents 



TbW section of the report provides an overview of the primaiy respondent groups for 
each of the three job analysis studies (elementary, middle, and secondary). Its purpose is to 
describe the respondents for all three studies and, where data are available, to compare the 
characteristics of survey respondents with those of respondents from other national studieis. A 
more detailed description of each re^ndent group for the elementary school level is provided 
in the results section. TaWe 1 presents the number of surveys returned by each of the 
respondent groups separately sdiool level. As can be seen, responses were obtained from 
10,054 teachers, 463 administrators, and 598 teacher educators. 



Table 1 

Survey Respondents 





Ttachft 




Admlnistralort 


T«schsr Edcicatocs 




CociMiMcctal 
Ust» 


NEA 


Lists 


AACTC 


HbC 


Bmttury 


3434 




169 


12S 


190 


42 




3171 




133 


159 


106 


27 


S«oondary 


3007 




129 


193 


197 


37 




9619 




435 


493 


492 


109 


Totals 


10^ 




493 


599 



Teacher Respondents: Primary Group . The demographic characteristics of the total 
group of teachers across the three school levels are highly similar to those of the elementary, 
middle, and secondary sdiool teadiers who took part in a national study conducted by the 
National Center for Education Information (NCEI) (Fcistritzer, 1986). A comparison of these 
chararteristics is presented in Table 2. The hi^ degree of similarity shows that the teachers in 
the primary group who participated in the present study are similar in background 
characteristics to teachers who participated in a study in which a sample representative of a 
national population was identified. Approximately two-thirds of the respondents in both studies 
were female, approximately 90% were White, 6% Bhck, and 2% Hispanic In addition, 
approximately 80% were older than 35 years of age and about 80% had taught for more than 10 
years. A complete description of the demographic charaaeristics of the teacher respondent 
groups for all three school levels is provided in Appendix D. 
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Tabte 2 

Comparison of Demofjraphlc Characteristics flElementaiy. Middle, and Secondary Schoo l 
Combinedk Primary Teac her Respondents and NCEI Teacher Respondents 

Ptnoamphic Ch«r»cfristte Primrv T— chf NCEI % 

OroMD% 



33 31 

White 90 91 

Black 6 6 

Hispanic 2 2 

< 2S 12 

25-34 16 23 

35-44 42 41 

45 54 30 23 

55 > 11 11 



< 5 9 2 

€•10 14 16 

11-15 21 24 

16-20 24 22 

21 > 32 30 



School Administrator Respondents . The demographic characteristics of the total group 
of administrators (combining all three school levels) are highly similar to those of the 
administrators wh^^ took part in a national study conducted by the National Center for 
Education Information (NCEI) (Feistritzer, 1988). A comparison of these characteristics is 
presented in Table 3. Approximately three-fourths of the respondents were n le, about 90% 
were White, 6% Black, 2% Hispanic, and approximately 95% were 35 years ot age or older. In 
addition, about 50% had been in their current position for five years or less, 35% between 6 and 
15 years, and about 15% for 16 years or longer. A complete description of the demographic 
characteristics of the school administrator respondent groups for all three school levels is 
provided in Appendix D. 
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Table 3 



Comparison of Demographic Chamcteristics nElememarv. Middle, and Secondary School 
Combined); School Administrator Resoondents and NCEI Scho ol Administnrtor Resoondents 

DtiKHiniBhte ChT»ctft«tte School Adminttrtorj 



7% ra 

NflMlo 24 24 
Raoo/BhnicHv 

White 92 90 

Btock S e 

Htopanic 2 2 



< 2S DO 

2S.34 3 4 

35-44 34 39 

45-54 47 39 

55 > 16 18 
Y— ml 



< S 51 50 

9-10 24 24 

tl-15 12 12 

19-20 a a 

21 > 5 4 



Teacher Educator Respondents, Since national data on the demographic characteristics 
of teacher educators were not available^ no comparisons could be made between re^ondents in 
this study and any reference group of teacher educators. Half of the teacher educator 
respondents were female; 93% were White, 5% Black, and 1% Hiq>anic. Approximately 95% 
were 35 years of age or older and 59% had been teacher educators for 16 years or longer. A 
complete description of the demographic diaracteristics of the teacher educator respondent 
groups for all three school levels is provided in ^pendix D. 
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Results 



This section of the report will present the results of the survey in Phase 11 of the job 
analysis study conducted at the elen\entary school level. Results of the analyses of rating scales 
will be presented for each of the five respondent groups (primary and supplementary groups of 
teachers; administrators; and primary and supplementary groups of teacher educators) 
separately, followed by a comparison across the groups on the scale common to all of them 
{importance for newiy licensed teacher's job). The goal will be to reflea the viewpoints of each of 
the respondent groups and subgroups of teachers, to describe their level of agreement, and to 
highlight those tasks that should not be included for assessment purposes based on the 
importance eligibility standards. 

Results of the analyses for the primary group of elementary school teachers will be 
presented for relevant subgroups of teachers, with a focus on tasks that were rated below the 
3^0 standard for any one subgroup. Analyses for the supplementary group of minority 
elementary school teachers focused on the degree to which Black and Hispanic teachers' 
perceptions of the job of a newly licensed teacher and of their own job conforaied to those 
obtained from the primary group of teachers. Analyses also focused on determining if there 
were any tasks rated below the 3J50 standard for either the Black or Hispanic groups of 
teachers. The goal of the analyses for the elementary school administrator group was to identify 
tasks judged by the administrators as not performed or not important for a newly licensed 
teacher's job and to determine the relationship between ratings of task importance for newly 
licensed teacher's job and ratings of effectiveness. The goal of the analyses for the primary 
teacher educator respondent groups was to identify tasks judged by the teacher educators as not 
performed or not important for a newly licensed teacher's job and to determine the relationship 
between importance for the newly licensed teacher's job^ effectiveness, and opportunity to learn. The 
supplementary teacher educator respondent group was included in the survey in order to ensure 
that the views of educators at HistoricaUy Black Colleges and Universities were reflected in the 
analyses. Since this group of teacher educators was relatively small, only a brief discussion of 
the results will be provided. 

Finally, results will be presented in terms of similarities and differences found across the 
elementary, middle, and secondary school levels in terms of important tasks performed by newly 
licensed teachers. 
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Section 1; Teacher Respondents: Primary Group 



Description of Survey Respondents . Of the 10,195 elementary school surveys mailed, 
3,434 were returned (34% response rate). Twenty-five percent of the respondents were from 
urban school settings; 31% from suburban settings; and 42% were from rural settings. Sixty-nine 
percent of the respondents were between the ages of 35 and 54. Seventy-three percent of the 
teachers had 11 or more years of teaching oqperience, and 10% had 5 years or less. Eighty- 
seven percent of the respondents were female and 12% were male. Eighty-eight percent were 
White (non-Hispanic); 7% were Black; and 2% were Hispanic Forty-one percent of the 
respondents indicated they held a bachelor*s degree and 52% had at least a master's degree. 
Sixty-six percent of the respondents indicated that tiiey taught all or most elementary school 
subjects; 10% of the respondents indicated Special Education as their primary teaching 
assignment. Approximately two-thirds of the teachers (64%) had class sizes of between 20 and 
30 students. The number of respondents by state ranged from a low of 44 from Rhode Island to 
a higji of 83 from Utah. In some cases, the above percentages do not total to 100%. This is 
due to some respondents not answering all of the demographic questions in Part n of the 
surv^. A complete description of the demographic characteristics of the primary group of 
elementary school teacher respondents is presented in Appendix D. 

Reliability of Ratings . Group split-half and intra-class correlations were both .99 for all 
three rating scales in the teacher surv^. These reliability estimates indicate a very high level of 
agreement across respondents within the primary teacher group. These findings indicate that 
another group of elementary school teachers selected in a similar maimer would provide ratings 
that were hi^ily similar to those obtained from this group of teachers. 

A. Importance for Ne wly f^^j^r ^ Teacher's Job Scale 

1. Total Group of Respondents 

Tasks Perf ormed bv Newh^ Licensed Teachers . Fifty percent or more of the primary 
teacher respondent group judged all of the 85 tasks included in the survey to be performed by 
newly licensed elementary school teachers. In addition, 81% of the tasks were judged to be 
either very importaru or extremely important by 50% or more of the respondents. These results 
provide evidence that the tasks described in the survey are performed by newly licensed 
elementary school teachers and contain a large number of tasks that are judged to be important 
for competent performance. (Appendix E shows the percentage of respondents who rated each 
task statement as not performed^ not importaru or sUghtfy important, and very important or 
extremely important.) 

Mean Ratings . The mean importance ratings and standard deviations for the 85 task 
statements are presented in Appendix F. Tlie means (on the scale from 1 to 5) ranged from a 
low of 2.67 (#73 Assume responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning in monies for school- 
related activities) to a high of 4.80 (#23 Encourage desired student behavior e.g., praise, support). 
Table 4 presents the 10 tasks with the highest importance ratings along with their mean ratings 
and standard deviations. The majority of the tasks were involved with Managbtg the Classroom. 
The remaining tasks were divided among Implementing Instruction and Additional Professiorud 
Responsibilities. 
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Table 4 

The Ten Highest Rated Tasks on Importance for Newtv Ucensed Teacher's Job Scale 



TASK MEAN S.D. 



IL Managing tlM Ctasaroom 



ID. CSvSOnwl Oll^jw wjfii tutva anu piVA^uuiO 


a 72 


OJST 


20. Monnor ituo^nt irxMiss ovfuivior 






21. Monitor and adjust classroom activHias 


4.57 


0.65 


22. Manage classroom time effectively 


4.65 


0.58 


23. Encourage desired student behavior 


4.80 


0.46 


24. Discourage undesirable student behavior 


4jsr 


0.68 


tIL Implementing instnictSon 






2S. Use motivational techniques ar)d activities 


4.54 


0.63 


41. Facilitate student learning and encourage effort - 


4.63 


0.61 


44. Provide opportunities to apply learning 


4.55 


0.63 


VL Additional Professional ResponsibUmes 






77. Enhance student confidence and seH*esteem 


4.75 


0.52 



Eighty percent of the tasks in the performance domain met or exceeded the mean rating 
standard of 330 for the total group of respondents. Seventeen tasks received a mean 
importance rating of less than 330 and are presented in Table 5. The majority of those tasks 
that did not receive a mean importance rating of 330 or higher are in dimension V. 
Administrative Responsibilities. A few of the tasks dealing with specific approaches to 
implementing instruction also received mean ratings below the 330 standard. It should be noted 
that only three tasks have a mean rating below 3.00, indicating that of the tasks considered for 
exclusion, most (82%) had a rating of at least 3.00 {moderately important). This is not 
une3q)ected in a survey intended to confirm judgments of task importance by several e3q>ert 
panels. While the analyses at the total group level are useful^ an additional issue for 
consideration is whether or not a task meets or exceeds the 330 elipbility standard for all 
relevant subgroups of teachers. This issue will be examined in the next section. 
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Tabte 5 

Mean Importance Ratings for the t7 Tasks That Did Not Meet the 3>S0 Standard - Primary Teacher 
Respondent Group 



TASK 



MEAN 



S.D. 



13— m variety of approaehM, including: 

32. Klucttionat tschnology 3:27 

34. oommuntty mourott 3.43 

35. k)d«pondtnt study • 3iM 

36. pMf instruction t>y students 3.35 
tV, Evahistfng Student Lemming, tnstr. Effectfvness 

54. Administtr and monitor standardizsd issts 3^ 

56. Intsfprtt rssuhs of stsndsfdtzsd tests 3.26 
Adminlstrttve Respcnstbnmes 

60. Prepart reports or letters 3^ 

61. Ksep informed of state and local regulations 3.45 

67. Complete reports and maintain records of 2.89 
equipment 

68. Take inyentory 2^ 
68. Request additional materials and supplies 3.38 

70. Assist in preparation of eohod budget requests 3.02 

71 . Anees comfort and safety of daasroomt school 3.32 

72. Rsport acts of vsfKtaJism 3.19 

73. Assume responsibility for money 2.67 
Vt AddWfonat Professionaf WesponslbllMee 

62. Serve on echool and/or district-wide committees ZJ2S 

63. Supervise or guide other adults In the cl assr oom 3.33 



1.01 
0.87 
1.02 
0.99 

1.20 
1.16 

1.11 
1.10 
1.17 

1.15 
1.06 
1.17 
1.15 
1.22 
1.23 

1.06 
1.11 



2. Responses by Relevant Subgroups 

Mean Ratings of Task Importance . Mean importance ratings computed for the relevant 
subgroups within each of the seven demographic categories (race, sex, years of experience, 
teaching assignment, school setting, dass size, and region) are presented in Appendix G. Thirty- 
two tasks were identified that had a mean rating below 3^0 for one or more of the subgroups. 
Hie 32 tasks and their means and standard deviations are presented in Table 6 along with the 
subgroups for which the tasks did not meet the standard Of these 32 tasks, 17 had previously 
been identified as ineligible in the total group analyses. (All told, 34 comparisons were made 
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for each cask.) Of the 32 tasks, only 12 have a mean rating below 3.00 {moderately imporuxnt) 
for one cr more subgroup(s). The majority of the tasks that did net receive a mean importance 
rating of 3.50 or higher for any one subgroup appear in dimensions III. Implementing Instmcdon 
and V. Administrative Responsibilities. 

A greement on Relative Importance Within Subgroups . Correlations of the mean ratings 
of importance for a newly licensed teacher's job between the subgroups within the seven 
demographic categories (e.g^ sex, years of teaching e3q)erience) are presented in Table 7. As 
can be seen, the level of agreement by race/ethnicity, sex, years of teaching experience, school 
setting, class size, and region of the country (Appendix H contains the National Association of 
State Direaors of Teacher Education and Certification (NASDTEC) states in each region) is 
quite high (correlations ranging from .92 to .99). 

Lower levels of agreement (correlations ranging from .58 to .97) were obtained when the 
importance ratings of teachers in different teaching assignments were compared. The lowest 
levels of agreement were obtained when the importance ratings of teachers in Home Economics 
and Health/Physical Education were compared with those of teachers in other teaching 
assignments. These correlations were .60's for Home Economics and .70 to .80 for 
Health /Physical Education. The level of agreement among teacher ratings of importance in 
assignments other than Home Economics and Health/Physical Education, is generally quite high 
(correlations in the .80's and .90's). 

In summary, the results indicate that there is a high level of agreement by almost all 
subgroups of elementary school teachers on those tasks considered to be important for newly 
licensed teachers. The groups that demonstrated lower levels of agreement with other teachers 
were those whose primary teaching assignment is in Home Economics and Health/Physical 
Education. 
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Speciti Education 


















Arts 




.73 














Language 


sr 


.92 


.80 
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M 
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.96 










Sdanoas 


M 


JB3 


.69 


.91 


.91 








Social Sdancts 


M 


.78 


JO 


Xf 


XT 








Homa Eoonomics 


.63 


.56 


.67 


.62 


.63 


.68 


.63 




Haarth/P.E 


.61 


.73 


.67 


.76 


.76 




.68 


.61 



Table 7 (cont) 



School Sttinc 
Urban 

Suburban M 



RuraJ 


M 


M 








Class Slza 
















10»14 


15-19 


2X^24 


25^29 


1 .9 












10-14 


M 










15-19 


M 


M 








20-24 


J9S 


M 


M 






25-29 




M 


.99 


1.00 




30-34 


SS 


M 


M 


1.00 


IXX) 


35 or nx>rt 


M 


M 


M 


1X0 


1M 



1.00 



Far Watt 

Southam JSfT 

CantraJ M M 

Northaast ^ .97 ^ 



B. Importance For Your Job Scale 

Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviations for the importance for your job scale are 
presented in Appendix I . Means ranged from a low of 2.64 for task #73 (Assume responsibility 
for collecting, recording, and turning in monies for schoolnrelated activities) to a hi^ of 4.76 for 
tasks #23 {Encourage desired student behavior {eg., praise, support) and #77 {Interact with 
students in a manner that enhances their confidence and self-esteem). Sixty-seven tasks (79%) had 
mean rating;s above 330. The more important tasks tended to be in dimensions I. Planning and 
Preparing pr Irtstrjction, n. Managjmg ihe Classroom, m. Implementing Instruction, and IV. 
Evabiating Student Learning and Instructional Effectiveness. The least important tasks were in 
dimensions V. Administrative Responsibilities and VI. Additiorutl Professional Responsibilities. 
These results are similar to those obtained for the importance for newly licensed teacher's job 
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scale The hi^ correlation between the two scales (r « .99) and also a comparison of the mean 
ratings for both scales indicated that teachers' judgments of the tasks important for their own 
jobs were extremely similar to the tasks that they judged as important for a newly licensed 
teacher's job. This indicates that the judgments of relative task importance are similar: it does 
not imply that the level of performance on those tasks is seen as being the same. 

(LTtme Spent Scsklt 

Mean Ratings , Mean rating and standard deviations for the time spent scale (a four-point 
scale, ranging from 0 • 3) are presented in Appendix J. Means ranged from a low of 0,S^ for 
task #70 (Assist in preparation of school budget requests) to a hi^ of 2.83 for task #77 (' teract 
with students in a manner that enhances their confidence and self-esteem). Additional tasks that 
received high ratings of time spent include tasks #20 Monitor stude^it in-class behavior to 
encourage student effort, to obsen^ progresSy and to maintain classroom order (M * 2.76), #23 
Encourage desired student behavior {e.g,, praise, support) (M " 2.80), #41 Fttcititate student 
learning and encourage effort by maintaining high expectations, responding to absent behavior, 
asking and answering questions, and evaluating responses (M ^ 2.79), and #43 Provide feedback 
during instruction to facilitate studeru learning (M * 2.72). Additional tasks that received low 
ratings of time spent include #35 intiependent stutfy (e.g., research assignments, projects) (M ^ 
139), #60 Prepare reports or letters describing student behavior arui/or progress (M * 130), #67 
Complete reports and maintain records of equipment and other school property issued to and used 
by students (M * 1*23), and #72 Report acts ofvandaiism and defaced, damaged, or missing 
school property (M • 1.08). The time spent scale correlated .94 with the importance for newly 
licensed teacher's job scale and .94 with the importance for your job scale. This indicates that 
teachers reported spending more time on the tasks they considered to be more important for 
their own jobs. In addition, those tasks th(7 reported ending more time on were also judged 
to be important for newly licensed teachers. 

Mean Percentages of Time Spent on Six Job Dimensions Additional information on time 
spent on job dimensions was collected in the biographical data section of the survey, where 
teachers were asked to estimate ihi* percentage of time (on an annual basis) they normally 
spend on the six major job dimensions by distributing 100 points across the six dimensions. 
Teadiers reported spending approximately 36% of their time implc venting instruction, 21% of 
their time planning and preparing for instruction, and 15% of their time evaluating student 
learning and instructional effectiveness. Th(7 also reported spending approximately 16% of 
their time on managing the classroom. In addition, non-instructional responsibilities and 
additional professional responsibilities took approximately 15% of their time. 



Summary of Results for the Primary Group of Teacher Respondents 

Fifty percent or more of the total primary teacher re^ndent group judged all of the 85 tasks 
included in the surv^ to be performed by newly licensed elementary school teachers. In 
addition, more than 80% of the tasks were judged to be either very importaru or extremefy 
important by 50% or more of the respondents. The most important tasks tended to be in the 
four job dimensions dealing with maruiging the classroom, implementing instruction, evaluating 
learning and instmctioncU effectiveness, anci plarming and preparing for instruction. 
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Analyses of the mean ratings for the total respondent group and for the relevant subgroups of 
teachers indicated that 53 of 85 tasks had a mean importance rating of 3^0 or higher for all 
subgroups of teachers and therefore, met the standard for possible inclusion in the Stage m 
assessment process. 

The correlational analyses indicated a high level of agreement in ratings of importance for the 
newly licensed teacher's job between groups defined by sex, race/ethnicity, years of teaching 
experience, class size, primary teaching assignment, school setting, and region of the country. 
The lowest levels of agreement (correlations in .60's and ,70*s) were found for certain categories 
of teaching assignment Levels of agreement were low in relation to other teaching categories 
for those respondents teaching Home Economics and Health/Physical Education. For all other 
subgroups of teacher respondents the level of agreement was very high. 

The intercorrelation of the rating scales indicated that teachers' judgments of what is 
important for their own jobs were highly similar to what they judged as important for a neivly 
licensed teacher's job. Also, teachers reported spending more time on the tasks they consider to 
be more important for their own jobs. In addition, those tasks they reported spending more 
time on were also judged to be important for newfy licensed teachers. 



Section 2. Teacher Respondents: Su pplementary Group 

Description of Survey Respondents . Of the 500 surveys mailed, 168 were returned (34% 
response rate). Of the 168 surveys returned, 12 were from White respondents and were 
excluded from further analyses. Thirty-nine percent of the respondents were from urban school 
settings; 26% from suburban settings; and 28% were from rural settings. Sixty-eight percent of 
the respondents were between the ages of 35 and 54. Sixty-four percent of the teachers had 11 
or more years of teaching «q>erience, and 19% had five years or less. Eighty-seven percent of 
the respondents were female and 12% were male. Forty-seven percent were Black and 53% 
were Hispanic. Fortyone percent had a bachelor*s degree plus additional a credits; 39% had a 
master*s degree plus additional credits. Sixty^four percent of the respondents indicated that they 
taught all or most school subjects; 14% indicated that Special Education was their primary 
teaching assignment. Fifty-nine percent taught dass sizes of between 20 and 30 students. A 
complete description of the demographic characteristics of the supplemental teacher respondent 
group is provided in Appendix D. 

A. Importance For Newhf Licensed Teacher's Job Scale 

1. Total Croup of Respondents 

Tasks Performed bv Newlv Licensed Teachers . As with the primary teacher respondent 
group, 50% or more of the respondents judged all of the 85 tasks to be performed by newly 
licensed teachers. In addition, 93% of the tasks were judged to be either very important or 
extremely impottant by 50% or more of the respondents. (Appendix E provides the percentage 
of respondents ^o rated each task statement as not performed, slightfy important or not 
important and very important or extremely important on the importance for a newfy licensed 
teachefs job scale.) 
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Mean Ratings . The mean importance ratings and standard deviations for eacA of the 85 task 
statements are presented in Ai^>endix F. The means (on the scale 1 - 5) ranged from a low of 
196 for task #73 {Assume responsibiUty for collecting, recording, and turning in monies for school- 
related activities) to a high of 4-81 for task #23 {Encourage desired student behavior (eg., praise, 
support). Ninety-four percent of the tasks met or exceeded the eligibility standard of 3J50. Five 
tasks received mean importance ratings of jess than 3.50 and are presented in Table 8. All five 
tasks deal with administrative responsibilities and were also identified as not having met the 
standard by the primary group of teachers. Only one of these tasks received a mean rating 
below 3.0, indicating that even the tasks considered for exclusion had a mean ratmg of at least 
moderately important. 

Table 8 

Mean Importance Ratings for the Five Tasks That DM Not Meet the 3.S0 Standard > Supplemerrtary 



Teacher Resocndent Group 

TASK MEAN S.D. 

GO. Prtpam rapom and letttrs 338 1.14 

67. Compl«t* r»po(t» and maintain raoords of aqutpmam 3^ 1.21 

68. Taka invantory 3.21 1.14 
70. Ataiat in praparation of achool budgat raquaata ZSt4 \22 
73. Aaauma rasponalbility for monay 2.96 lu20 



2. Responses bv Race/Ethnicitv 

Mean Ratings . Mean importance ratings and standard deviations were computed for Black 
and Hispanic respondents and are presented in Appendix G. The means for Black respondents 
ranged from a low of 3 J24 for task #73 {Assume responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning 
in monies for school-related activities) to a high of 4.85 for task #22 {Manage classroom time 
effectively in order to maintain on-task behavior by students). Hie means for Hi^anic respondents 
ranged from a low of 2.67 for task #73 {^Assume responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning 
in monies for school-related activities) to a high of 4.81 for task #77 {Interact with students in a 
manner that enhances their confidence and self-esteem). Eighty-seven percent of the tasks met or 
exceeded the standard of 3.50 for both subgroups. Eleven tasks received mean importance 
ratings of less than 3.50 by at least one of the two subgroups and are presented in Table 9. 
Three of the tasks have a mean rating below 3.00 {moderately important) for at least one 
subgroup. All 11 tasks were also identified as not having met the eligibility standard in the 
primary teacher respondent group. It is interesting to note that Black respondents, in general, 
tended to rate the tasks higher in importance than the Hir^anic and White re^ndents. 
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Tabt«9 

MMn litiDOrtanei^ Ratlnns for t ht> 11 T aala That Did Not Me^ thg 3,50 StgrKHirtf - B»?gfc 
Hispanic Teachers from the SuDDlem entarv Teacher Respondent GfOUP 





BLACK 


HISPANIC 




MEAN S.D. 


MEAN 


S.D. 


IIL lfnDi«m#ntino Instruction 
















32. •ducuKNw vicnnoiogy 




3.41 


1.19 










55. interpret results of standardized tests 




3.16 


1.16 


V. Adintntstrative HesponsiDiiiii«» 








60. Prepare reports or letters 




3.23 


1.18 


61. Keep ifTtofmeo ot state ano locai regujmwn* 




3.49 


1.14 


67. Compiete reports and nrwintain records of equiprmnt 




zsr 


1.13 


68. Take inventory 




^87 


1.11 


70. Assist in preparation of school budget requests 


3.49 1.30 


3.07 


1.14 


71. Assess comfort and safety of dassioom. school 




3.42 


1.15 


72. Report acts of vandalism 




3.35 


1.26 


73. Assume responsibility for money 


3.24 1.30 


2.67 


1.01 


VL Additional Professlonel Resoonslbntties 








82. Serve on school and/or district-viride oommtttees 




3.33 


0.98 



Apeetnent on Relative Importance Between Rac es /Ethnicities. It can be seen in Table 10 
that the agreement among minority respondents is very high whether th^ came from the 
primary or supplementary group of teachers (r's in the low to high .90's). In addition, the 
correlation between the ratings of Black and Hispanic teachers from the supplementary group 
was .90, indicating a very hi^ level of agreement. The ratii.gs of importance for the newly 
■licensed teacher's job by White teacher re^ndents from the pnmary group were also highly 
correlated with those obtained by Black and Hispanic teachers in the primary and 
supplementary groups. 



Table 10 



Intwconretetton Matrix of Profilet of Mean Importance for Newrty Ucensed teacher's Job Ratings 
for Black and Hisoanie Teacher Respondents: Primary and Supplementary Groups 



PRIMARY TEACHER RESPONDEm^ 


SUPPLEME^^:ARY TEACHER RESPO^^DE^r^S 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


Black 




SZ 


Hiqwaic 


Sfl 


SS 


White 


.93 


.97 



B, Importance For Your Job Scale 



Mean Ratings^ Mean ratings and standard deviations for the importance for your job scale 
(range from 1 • 5) are presented in Appendix L Means ranged from a low of 2,92 for task #73 
{Assurrte responsibility for collecting, reconJig and turning in monies for school-felated activities) to 
a high of 4,79 for task #77 {Irueract with students in a manner that enhances their confidence and 
self-esteem). Ninety-two percent of the S5 tasks had mean ratings above 3,50, When compared 
to the primaiy group of teachers, fewer tasks were rated below moderately important on this 
scale. The correlation between the importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale and the 
importcmce for your job scale was .99, This high correlation indicates th teacher's judgments of 
the tasks important for their own jobs were similar to the tasks th^ judged as important for a 
newly licensed teacher's job. In addition, as indicated in Table 11, these ratings are quite similar 
(correlations in the .90's) between Black and Hispanic teachers from the primary and 
supplemental^ groups and for White and minority teachers from the primary and supplementary 
groups of re^ndents. 



Table 11 



Teacher Resoondents: Primarv and SuDolementarv Grouna 








PRIMARY TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


Black 


,96 


.91 


Hi^Mic 


.89 


.95 


White 


.91 


.97 
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C Time Spent Scale 



Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviations are presented in Appendix J. Means 
(on scale from 0 - 3) ranged from a low of 1.64 for task #72 {Report acts of vandalism and 
defaced, damaged, or missing school property) to a high of 2.87 for task #41 (FadUtate student 
learning and encourage effort by maintaining high expectations, responding to observed behavior, 
asking and answering questions, and evaluating responses). Table 12 shows that there is a high 
level of agreement among minoriQ^ and White respondents in both the primary and 
supplementary groups of teachers on ratings of time spent. 



Tat" ^% 

imfafcorrelatlon Matrix of Profiles of Time Spent Ratings for Black and Hispanic Teacher 
Respondents: Primary and Supplementary Groups 



PRIMARY TEACHER RESPONDEhTTS 


SUPPLEME^^^ARY TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


Black 


.97 


.94 


Hispanic 


.94 


.96 


White 




.97 



Mean Percentages of Time Spent on Major Job Dimensions . Additional information on time 
spent on job dimensions was also collected for the supplementary group of teachers in the 
biographical data section of the survey. The supplementary ^ 'oup reported spending on 
average approximate^ 33% of their time implementing instruction, 22% of their time planning 
and preparing for instruction, and 14% of their time evaluating student learning and 
instructional eflfectiveness. They also reported spending approximately 17% of their time on 
managing the classroom. Administrative responsibilities and additional professional 
responsibilities took approximately 15% of their time. As shown in Table 13, the primary and 
supplementary groups of teachers made similar judgments on percentage of time spent. 
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Table 13 



Maan Pereentaaei of Time Spent on Maior Job Dimenstona 



PRJMARY 
TEACHERS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


JOB DIMENSIONS 


MEAN 


ao. 


MEAN 


S.O. 


PtenfrinQ ttiKt PrtpAring loc InttnictHjo 


20 J6 


1053 


22.44 


11.07 


Mftnaging th* Qastroom 


ie.45 


11.49 


16.71 


10.26 


kmptsfi 'ten ting Instruction 


35.72 


1634 


32.99 


16.58 


EvaHnting Student Uamtng and ktstructionat 


UM 


8.17 


13.67 


6.13 


Adminittndiv* RttpoosibiUtitt 


7J5B 


6.25 


6.86 


5.19 


AddHionI ProfasHooai Rwpontibmtit 


7^ 


5.52 


8.01 


4.64 



Summary of Results for Supplementary Teacher Respondent Group 

Fifty percent or more of the respondents judged all of the 85 tasks included in the survey to 
be performed by ncwfy licensed teachers. Approximately 93% of the tasks were judged as very 
important or extrtmefy important. As with the primary teacher group, the most important tasks 
tended to be in the four dimensions of rrtanaging the classroomf implementing instruction^ 
evaiudting learning and instmctional effectiveness^ and planning and preparing for instruction. 

The anafysis of mean ratings revealed 11 tasks that had a mean importance rating of less 
than 330 for the Black or Hi^anic teacher respondent groups. Hu^ee of these tasks had a 
mean rating below 3.00 {moderatefy important). All 11 tasks were also identified as not having 
met the standard for the primary group of teachers. In addition* the supplementary teacher 
group analyses identified fewer tasks that did not meet the eligibiUty standard than was 
identified by the primary teadier groi^. 

There were high levels of agreement among Black, Hispanic, and White teadiers whether 
they came from the primary or supplementary group. The correlations obtained between ratings 
of importance for newly licensed teacher's job, importemce for your job and time spent were all very 
similar to those found for the primary group of teachers* 
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Sertton 3: Ad ministrator Respondent Group 



Description of Survey Respondents . Of the 500 surv<ys mafled, 125 were returned (25% 
response rate). Nineteen percent of the rc^ndents were from urban school settings; 36% from 
suburban settings; and 42% were from rural settings. Seventy-three percent of the respondents 
were between the ages of 35 and 54. Fifty-six percent of the administrators had 10 or more 
years of experience as a school administrator. Twenty-nine percent of the respondents were 
female and 58% were male. Ninety percent were White (non-Hispanic), 5% were Black; and 
2% were Hiqpanic. Ninety-two percent had at least a master's degree plus additional o-edits. A 
complete description of the demogr^hic characteristics of the administrators is provided in 
Appc: Jix D. 

Reliabflity of Rating s^ The group split-half reliability estimates for the importance for the 
newly licensed teacher's job scale and the effectiveness scale were *95 and ♦94, re^ectively; and the 
intra-dass correlation reliabilities were .89 and .82, indicating a reasonably high level of 
reliability. These results indicate that another group of administrators selected in a similar 
manner would be expected to provide ratings that were highly similar to those obtained for this 
group of administrators. 

A> Importance For Newlv Licensed Teacher's Job Scale 

Tasks Performed bv Newlv Licensed Teachers . Fifty percent or more of the administrator 
respondent group judged all of the 85 tasks in the survey to be performed by newly licensed 
teachers. In addition, 76% of the tasks were judged to be either very important or extremely 
important 50% or more of the respondents. (Appendix E shows the percent of respondents 
who rated each task statement as not performed^ slightfy important or not importaru and very 
important or extremely important on the inii^:>rtance for a newly licensed teacher*sjob scale.) 

Mean Ratings . The mean importance ratings and standard deviations for each of the 85 
tasks are presented in Appendix F. The means ranged from a low of 2.81 for task #68 {Take 
inventory , storey distribute, and collect books, materials, and equipment used in class) to a high of 
4.74 for task #77 {Interact with students in a manner that enhances their confidence and self- 
esteem). Eighty-two percent of the tasks had a mean rating of 3^0 or highen Fifteen tasks 
received a mean importance rating of less than 3,50 and are presented in Table 14, All of these 
tasks were also identified as not having met the standard by one or more of the subgroups 
within the primary and supplementary teacher respondent groups. In addition, only two of the 
15 tasks below the standard had a mean rating below 3.00 {moderately important). 
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Tabit 14 

M-n tmoortanea BMnat for the IS T««k« That Did Not M ert the 3.S0 Standard - Administrator 
Reaoondent Group 





TASK 


MEAN 


S.D. 




Um a Witty Of approaeltM, IndudHiQ: 






32. 


•dueational itchnotogy 


3.46 


034 


34. 


community iMouroM 


3.45 


033 


35. 


ind«ptnd«m ttudy 


3.38 


0.86 


HL 


EvahMtfna Student LMrnina. Instr. Efftctfvwt 






54. 


Administtr and monitor stand«rdiz9d tMts 


334 


1.06 




Adminirtrativ RasDonalbfmiaa 






aa 


Prapara rtpofts or Itttart 


3.29 


1.02 


61. 


Ktap informad of stata and local ragulationt 


3.39 


1.02 


67. 


Compiata raporta and maintain racords of aquipmant 


ao5 


1.06 


68. 


Taka invantory 


2.81 


1.01 


69. 


Riquatt additional matarials and tuppliat 


3.40 


0.95 


70. 


Aatiit in praparation of school bud^at raquaats 


2.97 


1.11 


71. 


Aitata oonnfort and safaty of daaaroom. school 


3.40 


1.04 


7^ 


n^>ort acta of vandalism 


3.39 


1.11 


73. 


Assuma rasponslbiOty for monay 


3.06 


1J» 


yt 


Additional Profaaalonal Raaoorislbnttiaa 






62. 


Saiva on school and/or district-wida oommtttaas 


337 


037 


63. 


Supafviaa or guida othar adults in tha dasa 


3.45 


035 



Mean Ratings. Mean ratings and standard deviations for the effectiveness scale (range from 
0 - 3) are located in A^jpendis: JL Means ranged from a low of L18 for task #70 (Assist in 
preparation of school budget requests) to a high of 2.62 for task #20 (Monitor student in^lass 
behavior to encourage student effort^ to observe progress, and to rrtaintain classroom order). The 10 
highest rated tasks on effectiveness are presented in Table 15. The correlation between the 
effectiveness scale and importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale is .96, indicating that 
administrator's judgments of the tasks related to effective performance were highly similar to 
their judgments of what is important for a newly licensed teacher's job. When teacher ratings of 
importance for newfy licensed teacher's job were compared with administrators' ratings of 
effectiveness, the correlation was .92. This indicates that the tasks seen by teachers as most 
important to a newly licensed teacher performance tended to be the ones judged by 
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administrators as more likefy to distinguish between more effective and less effective new 
teachers. 

Table 15 

The Ten Highest Rated Taska on the Effectiveness Scale: Administrator Resp ondent Group 



TASK MEAN 

It lianaging th* CSstsroom 

16. Estat)Iish dassroom rults and pcoo^dum 2.56 0.71 

20. Monitor ttuctent In-class bshsvior 2.62 0.62 

21. Monitor and adjust classroom activitiss 2.52 0.66 

22. Managa dassroom tima affactivaly 2.55 0.60 

23. Enoouraga dasirad studant bahavior 2.52 0.71 
lit Impfamanting Instruction 

2S. Usa motivational tachnlquas and activitias 2.r>4 0^ 

40. Enoouraga a variaty of critical thinking skills 2J(X) 0.61 

41. Factlitata student laaming and ancourage effort 2.59 0.65 
45. Usa a variety of techniques in presenting iessons 2.53 0.69 

V. Additional Professional ResponslbiUties 

77. Enhance student oonfidenoe and self-esteem 2.55 0.77 



Summary of Results for Administrato r Respondent Group 

Fifty percent or more of the adn inistrator respondent group judged all of the tasks to be 
performed hy newly licensed teachers. Seventy-six percent were judged as very important or 
extremely important by 50% or more of the respondents. The mean analyses revealed a total of 
15 tasks that had a mean importance rating of less than 3J50. All of these tasks were identified 
in the primary and supplementary teacher group analysis. Also, only two of the 15 tasks 
received a mean rating below 3,00 (moderately important). 

' The correlation of the importance for newly licensed teacher's job and effectiveness scales 
indicated a high degree of similarity between tasks judged important for newly licensed teachers 
and the tasks that best differentiate effective new teachers from less effective new teachers. In 
addition, teacher's ratings of importance for a newly licensed teacher's job correlated highly with 
administrator's ratings of effectiveness. Mean ratings of effectiveness can provide supplementary 
information that may be helpful in choosing tasks for inclusion in the Stage HI assessment 
measures. 
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Section 4: T eadier Educator Rgspond#nt<t Primary ftntug 



Description of Survey Respondents. Of the 472 surveys mailed to deans for distribution to 
their faculty, 190 were returned (40% rc^nse rate). The majority of the respondents (87%) 
were between the ages of 35 and 64. Over half (60%) of the teacher educators had 16 or more 
years of experience as a teacher educator* Sixty-four percent of the respondents were female 
and 34% were male* Eighty-scven percent were White (non-Hispanic); 7% were Black; and 2% 
wer^ Hispanic Seventy percent had a doctorate. A complete descr^tion of the demographic 
characimstics of the primary gro^> of teadier educators is provided in Appendix D. 

Rellabiliiv of Ratings . For the importance for newly licensed teacher's job, effectivenesSy and 
opportunity to learn scales, the group split-half reliability estimates were ,98, .98, ,99, respectively; 
and the intra-dass correlation reliabilities were .93, .91, and .93, res]^>ectively. This indicates that 
if the survey was completed by a group of teacher educators selected in a similar manner, the 
results would be very similar. 



A. Importance For Newh License^ J^n^h^/^ Sf^|y 

Tasks Performed by Newdy Licensed Teachers . Fifty percent or more of the primary 
teadier educator respondent group judged all of the 85 tasks in the survey to be performed by 
newly licensed teachers. In addition, 88% of the tasks were judged to be either very important or 
extremely important by 50% or more of tht re^ndents. (^pendix E shows the percentage of 
ret^ndents who rated eadi task statement as not performedy slightfy important or not important 
and very important or extremely important ot the importance for a newly licensed teacher's fob 
scale.) 

Mean Ratings^ The mean importance ratings and standard deviations for eadi of the 85 
tasks are presented in Appendix F. The means ranged from a low of 2.68 for task #68 {Take 
inventory, store, distribute, and collect books, materials, and equipment used in class) to a hl^ of 
4.82 for task #77 {Iruenta witit ^udents in a rrtarmer titat enharices their confidence and sd^^ 
esteem). Eighty-seven percent of the tasks had a mean rating of 3^0 or higher. Eleven tasks 
that received a mean importance rating of less than 3^0 are in Table 16. All of these tasks had 
been identified in the analyses as not meeting the eligibility standard for the teachers or 
administrators. Only 4 of the 11 tasks not meeting the standard are bdow 3.00 {moderately 
important). 
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Table 16 

Mean Importance Ratings for the 11 Tasks l^t Did Not Meet the 3.50 gtandard - Primary Teacher 
Educator Respondent Group 

TASK MEAN S.D. 

IV. EvIuatinQ Student I— mlng. inrtr. Eff»ctivenes< 

M. Administer and monitor standardized tests 

55. Interpret results of standardized test 

y, AdminlstraUve Responsibmtiee 

60. Prepare reports or letters 

67. Complete reports and maintain records of equipment 

68. Take inventory 

69. Request additional materials and supplies 

70. Assist in preparation of school budget requests 

72. Report acts of vandalism 

73. Assume responsibility for money 
yu Addltk>na! Professional Responslbllfties 

82. SenM on sdiool and/or district-wide committees 

83. SupenAsa or guide other adults in the classroom 

B. Ejfectiveness Scale 

Mean Ratings . Mean rating$ and standard deviations for the effectiveness scale (ranging 
from 0 • 3) are shown in Appendix JL Means ranged from a low of 1.04 for task #70 (Assist in 
preparation of school budget requests) to a high of 2.76 for task #20 (Monitor student in-class 
behavior to encourage student effort, to observe progress, and to maintain classroom order). As with 
the administrators, a majority of the tasks were judged to contribute to a differentiation between 
more effective and less effective beginning teachers. The 10 hi^est rated tasks on effectiveness 
for the primary teacher educator group are presented in TaWe 17. The correlation between the 
effectiveness sc^e and importance for newly licensed teacher*s job scale was .98, indicating that 
teacher educator's judgments of the tasks related to effective performance were hi^ify similar to 
their judgments of what is important for a newly licensed teacher's job. In addition, 
administrators and the primary group of teacher educators are seen to be m substantial 
agreement in their ratings on the effectiveness scale (r= .97). 



3.00 
3.48 



1.22 
1.10 



3.16 
2.78 
2.68 
3.17 
2.85 
3.06 
2.73 



1.01 
1.11 
1.07 
1.08 
1.11 
1.21 
1.26 



3.24 
3.45 



1.08 
0S» 
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Tabte 17 

Ttw Ten Highest Rated Tasks on the Effectiveness Scale: Prinmry Teacher Educator Respondent 



greyp 

TASK MEAN 

L Planning and Preparing for Instruction 

6.Saiactavari«tyof Itachingtachniquas 2.71 0.54 
tL Managing ttia Ctaiiroom 

16. Ettabliah danroom nitat and prooadurat 2.73 0.57 

17. lAonitor and ravita dasaroom ruiat and prooaduras 2.69 0.57 

20. Monitor studant in<lass bahr/ior 2.76 0^ 

21. ItonHof and adjust olassroom activitias 2.71 0^ 

22. Managa dassroom tima affactivaty 2.G9 0.56 
nu aiipiaiiiaiiuiiy inainiuuuii 

40. Encouraga a variaty of critical thinking skills 2.75 0.51 

41. FadlHata studant laaming and anoouraga affort 2.71 0.51 

43. ProvUa laadbaok during Instnjctkxt 2.66 0^ 

44. Provida opportunitias to apply laaming 2.72 0.50 



C OpDOrtunitv to Learn ScsLlt 

Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviations for the opportunity to learn scale are 
presented in Appendix L. Means on the four-point scale (0 - 3) ranged from a low of 0^1 for 
task #70 (Assist in preparation of school biuret requests) to a high of 2.83 for task #9 (Prepare 
lesson plans). Hie majority of the tasks were judged to be learned in a teacher education 
program to a moderate extent or greater. Some examples of tasks rated below 2.0 or, to a 
moderate extent^ include tasks #60 Prepare reports and letters (e.g., letters of recommendation, 
letters to social sennce agencies) describing studeru behavior and/or progress (.« 0.98), #67 
Complete reports and maintain records of equipment and other school property issued to and used 
by students (M * 0.89), #68 Take inventory, store, distribute, and cottea books, materials, and 
equipment used in class (M " 0.88), and #72 Report acts ofvaruiaUsm and defaced, damaged, or 
missing school property (M « 0.90). The majority of the tasks located in dimensions V. 
Administrative Responsibiiities and VI. Additional Professional Responsibilities were judged to be at 
the lowest levels, below 2.0. The 10 highest rated tasks in terms of opportunity to learn in a 
teacher education program are presented in Table 18. 
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Table 18 



Thii Ten Highest Rated Taste on the ODPo rtunltv To Learn Scale: Primary Teacher Educator 
Respondent Group 



TASK MEAN 

I Ptannlng and Preparing for Instnictton 
Z WrHt instructional obiactivM 
6. Selact a varitty of taaching tachniquaa 

9. Prapare lasson pians 

10. Prepare and/or assemble Instructional materials 
^Z Obtain and/or prepare Instructiona] materials 
It Managing the Classroom 
23. Enc*>irage desired student behavior 

III implementing Instruction 
2S. Use moth/ationai techniques and activities 
28. laboratory or *hands^' Instriiction 
30. direct instruction 

VL Additional Professional Responsibilities 

77. Enhance student oonfidenoe and setf-esteem 



When the mean ratings of the opportunity to learn scale were correlated with the other two 
scales responded to by the teacher educators (importance for newly licensed teacher^sjob and 
effectiveness) the resulting correlations were quite hi^. The opportunity to learn scale correlates 
.84 with the importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale and .84 with the effectiveness scale. 
Teacher educators apparentfy perceived themselves and their programs as providing students 
with an opportunity to learn those tasks that they judged to be most important for a new 
teacher's job and to differentiate between more and less effective new teachers. 

Summary of Results for Primary Teacher Educator Respondent Group 

Fifty percent or more of the primary teacher educator respondent group judged all of the 
tasks to be performed by newly licensed teachers. Eighty-eight percent of the tasks were judged 
as very important or extremely important. The meau analyses revealed a total of 11 tasks that had 
a mean importance rating of less than 3J50. All of these tasks were identified in the teacher and 
administrator respondent group analyses. In addition, only four of these tasks received a mean 
rating below 3.00 (moderatefy important). Intercorrelation of the rating scales included in the 
teacher educator survey indicated that judgments of the opportunity to learn the tasks in a 
teacher education program were highly related to judgments of importance for a nc^ly licensed 
teacher and to judgments of tasks that differentiate between more and less effective new 
teachers. 
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2.50 
Z46 
Z83 
Z49 
Z42 



0.56 
0.66 
0.41 
0.54 
0.63 



Z43 



a62 



2.44 
Z44 

Z56 



0.62 
0.66 
0.58 



2.48 



0.65 
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Section 5r Teagher Educator Respondents: Supplfcinentarv Group 



Description of Survey Respondents , Of the 168 sviweys mailed to deans for distribution to 
their faculty, 42 were returned (25% response rate). The majority of the respondents (95%) 
were between the ages of 35 and 64. Sixty-four percent of these teacher educators had 16 or 
more years of experience as a teacher educator. Eighty-six percent of the re^ndents were 
female and 10% were male. Twenty-one percent were White (non-Hispanic), 70% were Black; 
and 5% were Hispanic. Sixty-nine percent had a doctorate. A complete de$crq)tion of the 
demographic diaracteristics of the supplementary group of teacher educators is provided in 
Appendix D. 

Fifty percent or more of this group of teacher educators judged all the tasks to be 
performed by newly licensed teachers. The mean ratings of importance for newly licensed 
teacher's Job scale are presented in Appendix F. The means ranged from a low of 2.88 for task 
#73 (Assume responsibility for collecting, recordings and taming in monies for school-related 
activities) to a hi^ of 4.74 for task #41 {Facilitate student learning and encourage effort by 
maintaining hi^ ejpectations, responding to observed behavior^ asking and answering questions, and 
evaluating response^} Ninety-one percent of the tasks had a mean rating of 3 J50 or higher. 
Ei^t tasks received a mean in^x)rtance rating of less than 3^0. All 8 tasks were also identified 
as not having met the standard for one or more of the respondent groups of teachers, 
administrators, or teadier educators. 

Mean ratings and standard deviations for the effectiveness and opportunity to learn scales are 
presented in Appendix K and L> respectivefy. Means for the effectiveness scale ranged from a 
low of 1.17 for task #70 {Assist in preparation of school budget requests) to a high of 2.85 for task 
#40 {Encoumge a variety of critical titinking skills). Means for the opportunity to learn scale 
rang^ fit>m a low of 0.62 for task #70 {Assist in preparation of school budget requests) to a high 
of 2.71 for task #9 {Prepare lesson plans). Despite the smaller size of the supplementary group, 
there were hi^ levels of agreement between teacher educators from the AACTE and 
Historicaify Black Colleges and Universities on judgments of task importance for a newfy licensed 
teacher's job and on judgments of effectiveness and opportunity to learn the tasks (.96, .93, and .97, 
rcqpectivety). 
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Section 6: Comparisons Across Respondent Groups 

A. ImpoTtarux For Newly UcensedTeac^ 

A greement on Relative Importance Among Respondent Groups . The intercorrelation of 
mean ratings of importance fornewfy licensed teacher's job are shown in Table 19. All values are 
.91 or higher indicating that teachers, administrators, and teacher educators make highly similar 
judgments about the relative level of task importance for newly licensed teachers. 



Table 19 



Interconreiation Matrix of Mean Ratings of Importance for Newly Licensed Teacher's Job: All 
Respondent Groups 



RESPONDENT GROUPS 



Primary 
TMCh«rt 



Suppl«m«ntafy 
Ttach«rs 



Administrstors 



Primary Suppttmantary 
Taacher Taachar 
Edueatocs Educators 



Primary Taachart 

Supplamemary Taachars 

Administrators 

Primary Taacher Educators 

Suppi»mentary Taacher 
Educators 



.96 
.95 



.94 
.94 

.91 



.95 
.92 



.96 



Mean Ratings of Task Importance . Across all respondent groups and relevant subgroups 
within the two teacher respondent groups, 32 tasks received mean importance ratings of less 
than 3.50. Tnese tasks are presented in Table 20 along with a code indicating the respondent 
group for which the given task did not meet or exceed the 330 standard. Even thou^ the 32 
tasks did not meet the standard, many had ratings close to the standard and thus could be 
considered for inclusion in assessment measures if test development committees felt it was 
important to do so. Fifty-three tasks met or exceeded the eligibility standard for all the 
respondent groups and subgroups of teachers. In selecting tasks for inclusion in the assessment 
measures, first priority should be given to these S3 tasks. 
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Table 20 

T!w 32 Tasks That Did Not Meet the 3.50 Standard - AH Respondent Groups and Relevant 
Subgroups of Teachers 



i Pfainning and Pfprtno Inrtructioft 

* 6. Prtpam pft"tn«truction«l awssm ant ttchniqut to dettmiifw currtnt lav^; of ttudem know<»tfo» and/of functioning 

and to direct studtnt iMming 

^ 13. Prapam and nwHrtain diapiays of ttudant work, buIMn boarda, ohaita, poatart, afc., to anhanoa laamino 

* 15. Organiza/prapara laanfting apaoa for instruction 

IrnplarnantlnQ Inatriiciten 

Uaa a variaty of approacttaa, Including: 
^ 29. ganm. aimulations. rolai>laytng 
^ 31. group intafaction tachniquaa 
32. aducational tachnology 

* 33. viauataida 

4 34. community raaouroas 

35. indapandam atudy 

36. paar inatruction by atudanta 

+ 37. implamant dasaroom programs for atudanta with apactal naads 

4 42. RMogniza* oorract, and rarnady probtarna atudanta axhibit in oommuntcation skills 

JV; Evaluating Studant Laamino. tnatr. Effacttvana a a 

+ 49. gvaluata atudam writtan work for oontant oomptataoaaa, oorractn asa , and craativity 
1*454. Adminiatar and monitor atandardizad, district, and/or atatawHa taats to atudanta 
t4 56. intarprat rasulta of atandardizad* district, and/or statawida tasts to studants 

4 .'i. Analyta tast aooraa and ottiar avaluativa inf orm a tio n to mum tha inatructional affactivanaaa of apacific iaasona and 
ttia naad for additional or altamativa instniction 

Vy Adminlatiativa Raapon»H>nttlaa 

1*460. Prapara raporta or lattara daaorit>ing atudam t)ahavior and/or prograaa 
*4 61. Kaap informad of stata and local achooi-ratatad ragutationa 
4 62. Establtah, maintain, and updata atudam racorda 

4 64. Suparvisa studants outsida daaaroom in such k)cationa as lunch room, hallway, playground, aaaamblias, pap rallias, 
fira drills, ate., to anaura ordarty and aafa conduct 

4 66. Uantify and rafar axcaptional atudanta to appropriata achoot staff and folk>w up as appropriata 

1*467. Cornplata raports and rnaintain racords of aquiprnam and othar achool proparty iaauad to an^ 

1*468. Taka invantory, stora, distributa, and cottact books, matarials, and aqulpmam uaad In dasa 



4 m Balow tha 3.50 standard for taachar raspondanta 

* m Balow tha 3.50 starKlard for adnrtiniatrstor rasporKlants 

t ■ Bak)w tha 3.50 atarxSard for taachar aducator rsapondants 
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f'^. Riqutt •ddtttonal mfriate and tupplit •» n — d»d 
^-¥70* Assist in pmpsrsition of budgst r*quMts 
*^ 71. AsMss oonifort a*^ safsty of cUssFoom and school tn^^ 
^^72. Rsport acts of vaiKlsiism and dsfaoad.darn«9Sd, a missing 

Aasuma mponsibilHy lor colltctinQ. raoording, and turning In nr>onias for school^tad activWas 
VL Addttfonal Profasslooal RasoonslbltWas 

61. Raviaw and/or cooinrujnkata ptons with othafs to coordinata an^ 
1*482. Sarva on school and/or distriet-wida committaas 
1*463. Supan/ise or guida tha work of othar adutts in tha ciass 
4 85. Plan for and attand achoo^ralatad aftar-«choo4 acttvitias 



4 « Balowtha 3.50 standard for teacharraspondants 

* « Batow iha 3.50 standard for administrator raspondants 

t « Balowtha 3.50 standard for taacharaducatorrasportdants 



Mean Importance Ratings of the Six Job Dimensions . In order to obtain an overall rating 
of importance for each of the six job dimensions, the mean importance rating was calculated for 
each task in the dimension for each respondent group. These mean ratings were then summed 
and averaged for each job dimension for each of the five respondent groups. The means and 
standard deviations are presented in Table 21. Although the mean of aU of the dimensions 
exceeds 3.0 {moderatefy important), it is apparent that several can be considered as very important 
or greater and would warrant spodal attention as sources of the more crucial job tasks for 
application in an assessment system. 

Thus, as an example. Managing the Classroom constitutes the most important set of job 
tasks performed by the newly licensed teacher as judged by all the respondent groups; the means 
ranging from 433 to 4.61, placing it between very important and extremely important in value. 
Evaluating Student Learning and Instructiorud Effectiveness, Implementing Instruction, and 
Planning For Instruction are next in the ranking at levels that are close to very important, while 
Administrative Responsibilities and Additiorud Professional Responsibilities represent those 
groupings of job tasks seen as being of lesser relative importance than the other task 
dimensions. 
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Tablt21 



Maan importanee Ratings of the Task Dimension* For Newtv Uegnsed Teacher's Job 





Prlmaiy 
Taachart 


Suppiamantary 
Taachara 


Admtniatratora 


Primary 
Taachar 
Educators 


Supptamantwy 
Taachar 
&jucators 


JOB DIMENSIONS 


mm 


s,o. 


Maan S.D. 


Maan 


S.D. 


Maan 


S.O. 


Maan 


ao. 


Ptamino and Prtptfing lor 
Inttnjction 


4.10 




4.30 


.18 


ZSfT 


.25 


4.12 


.29 


4.15 


.22 


Minagtog ttM Cianroom 


4JS3 


2Z 


4.81 


.18 


4.43 


J23 


4.50 


SSB 


4.33 


.18 


lmpitm«nting InttructioA 


4xrr 


.43 


4.27 


.36 


4.10 


.39 


4J28 


34 


4.31 


.29 


Ev»)utting Student LMfnIno 
and instructional Efl»ctiv«n«ss 


3M 


.40 


4.19 


.32 


4.07 


.34 


4.06 


.40 


4.11 


.36 


Administratrva Anponslbtiitiat 


Ml 


.48 


ars 


.44 


3.58 


.45 


3.49 


JSZ 


3.68 


.45 


Ad^tionaJ PtofaasionaS 
Rnponslbintias 




.48 


4.25 


.41 


4.03 


.47 


4.14 


.52 


4.10 


.39 



B. Verific ation of Content Domain Coverage 

To determine the adequacy of the survey's content domain coverage, respondents were 
asked to judge how well the survey covered the Important tasks that an elementary school 
teacher should be able to perform. These judgments were obtained using a 5-point rating scale 
for eadi of the 6 major job dimensions (from 1 = poorly to 5 « very well). Mean ratings and 
standard deviations for eadi dimension are shown in Table 22 for all respondent groups* As 
illustrated, all of the respondent groups judged the content domain to have been "well" defined 
{le^ approximatefy 4.0 or higher). 
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Table 22 



Mean Ratings^ of Content Domain Coverage 





Primary 
Taachare 


Supptamantary 
Taachars 


Administratora 


Primary 
Taachar 
Educatora 


Supplamantary 
Taachar 

Educators 


JOB DIMENSIONS 


Maan 


S.D. 


Maan 


S.D. 


Maan 


s.p. 


Maan 


s.a 


Maan 


S.D. 


PUnning and Pnpunng for 
Inttnjction 


4.18 


JB2 


4.36 


.79 


4.33 


.71 


4.23 


.92 


4.48 


.72 


Managing tht CUttSfoom 


4.21 


J63 


4.27 


.87 


4.47 


.65 


4.22 


.92 


4.23 


.73 


impl*: anting Inathjction 


4J22 


.81 


4.35 


.81 


4.42 


.70 


4.29 


.91 


4.45 


JB8 


Evaluating Studant Uaming 
and Effacttvanass 


4.16 


.83 


4.31 


.86 


4.34 


.76 


4.04 


.08 


4.23 


.86 


Admintstrativa RasponsibilHias 




.83 


3.93 


1.03 


4.20 


.73 


3.99 


.98 


4.08 


.89 


Additional Profassicnat 
Raspohsibintiaa 


ZM 


S3 


3.99 . 


.97 


4.21 


.75 


4.04 


.94 


4.15 





Content Analysis of Respondents' Write-In Comments . Teachers, school administrators, 
and teacher educators were given the opportunity to add tasks they believed were missing from 
the task domain. While many individual comments were made, no particular theme emerged. 
Comments about individual tasks frequently provided greater detail for tasks already listed on 
the surv^. In addition, teachers frequently added desired personal diaracteristics of teachers 
such as pleasing personality, sense of hiomor, stamina, eta These results are consistent with 
those obtained and previously discussed in the content coverage section of the survey 
instruments in which re^ndents indicated that the content domain had been well covered. 



Summary 

In comparing the responses of the teacher, administrator and teacher educator groups on 
the one scale common to all of the re^ndents (importance for a newly licensed teacher's job), a 
high degree of agreement was found for all groups. In addition, 32 tasks were identified as not 
meeting the eligibility standard of 3^0 for one or more of the respondent groups and relevant 
subgroups of teachers. Fifty-three tasks are considered eligible for inclusion and are mostly 
found in dimensions I. Planning and Preparing for Instruction, II. Managing the Classroom, HI. 
Implementing Instruction, and IV. Evaluating Student Learning and Instructional Effectiveness. Of 
the 32 tasks that did not meet the standard, the majority had mean ratings above moderately 
irr^portant (3.00). In sele^-ning tasks for inclusion in the Stage III assessments, first priority 
should be given to the S3 tasks which met or ^ceeded the 3^0 standard. If a test development 
committee believes that a task that did not meet the 3J50 standard should be included in the 
assessment they must provide a compelling reason for doing so. In addition, the content domain 
covered in the survey was judged to be well defined by all of the rc^ndcnt groups. 
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Summary for the Elementary School Level 



The purpose of this study was to describe the most important tasks performed by newly 
licensed (certified) elementary school teachers and to identify a subset of these tasks to be 
considered for inclusion in the Stage IQ assessment measures. In order to do this, five groups 
of practicing professionals were administered surveys to obtain their judgments of the 
importance of 85 tasks identified for a newly licensed teacher's job, time spent on these tasks, 
contribution to effectiveness, and opportunity to learn the tasks. Standards were set to define 
the level of importance above whic^ tasks would be considered for inclusion and converse^ to 
decrease the probability of including tasks not performed or not of sufficient importance to be 
included in the assessment 

Usable responses were received from 3,434 elementary school teachers, 156 supplementary 
teachers (Blade and Hiiqpanic teachers), 125 elementary school administrators, 190 teacher 
educators from institutions belonging to the American Association of Colleges for Teadier 
Education, and 42 from teacher educators at Historically Black Colleges and Universities. 
Ratings on all five scales used in the surveys were found to be hi^ily reliable, indicating that 
other groups selected in a similar manner would provide results similar to those found for the 
re^ndent groups in this studty. 

The following highlights the major findings of this study for the job analysis at the 
elementary school level: 

• Fiffy percent or more of the teachers, administrators, and teacher educators judged all of the 
85 tasks included in the job analysis survey to be performed by newly licensed teachers. 

• Results indicated high levels of agreement among all rej^ndent groups and subgroups of 
teachers on the tasks judged important for a newty licensed teacher's job. (Most correlations 
between groups defined by race, sex, years of teaching cjq)erience, primary teaching 
assignment, and region of the country were in the .90's) 

• Fifty-three of the 85 tasks (62%) were judged to meet the 3 JO importance eligibility standard 
by all administrators, teacher educators, teachers, and relevant subgroups of teachers. 

• Tbe most inqx^rtant tasks were found in four of the six job dimensions: L Planning and 
Preparing for Instmction, JL Managing the Classroom, m. Implementing Instmction, and IV. 
Evaluating Student Learning and Instructiorud Effectiveness. 

• Teachers reported spending more time on tasks that they judged to be more important. 

• Administrators and teacher educators agreed very hi^ily on the degree to which tasks 
differentiate between more effective and less effective new teachers. 

• Teacher task ratings of importance for the newfy licensed teacher's job were highly correlated 
with administrators' and teacher educators' task rating? of effectiveness for beginning teadiers. 
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• Teacher educators from the AACTE and Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
indicated that in their judgment they are providing students an opportunity to learn those 
tasks that they judged to be important for a newly licensed teacher's job and related to 
effectiveness on the job. 

Similarities and Differences Across the Elementary, Middle^ and Secondary School Levels 

The primary purpose of each of the job analysis studies was to describe the most important 
tasks performed hy newly licensed teachers at each of the three school levels. Three 
indq)endent job anafyses, one for each school level were conducted to ensure that any existing 
differences in tasks across the three levels could be identified The results permitted 
identification of a set of tasks performed by and judged to be important for beginning teachers 
at each of the three school levels by all groups who re^^nded to the surveys. The data also 
provided an opportunity to examine similarities and differences across school levels in terms of 
the content of die smvey instruments and the results of the surveys at the dimension and task 
levels. 

Content of the Survey Instruments 

In Phase I of each of the job analysis studies, committees of content experts for each level 
identified the most important tasks of teaching for each of the three school levels. Each of the 
conmiittees was asked to tailor a generic description of the job of a teacher to their school level 
Despite the tailoring process, the final inventories created were very similar. As shown in Table 
23, the job descr^>tions at each of the three school levels resulted in six job dimensions which 
are all highly similar conceptually, but contain minor differences in wording. 



Table 23 



Six Job Dimensions bv School Level 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOt. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Planning and Praparing for Instniction 


Planning and Preparing for instruction 


PU nning and Preparkig for instruction 


Managing tha Oatsroom 


Managing tt>e Ctassrooni 


Managing Student Behavior in the 
Classroom 


implementing instnjction 


implementing instruction 


Impiementing Instruction 


Evaluating Student Learning and 
Instnjctiona] Effectiveness 


Evaluating Student Learning and 
Instructional Effectiveness 


Evaluating Studem Learning and 
instructional Effectiveness 


Administrative Responsibiiities 


Administrative and Other 
Re* .xxtsibilities 


Non-^nstnjctional Responsibilities 


Additional Professional nesponsibilities 


Additional Professional Activities 


Additior^al Professional Activities 
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The tasks within each of the six job dimensions were also found to be highly similar across all 
three levels. Those tasks that were unique to a particular sdbiool level (Le^ did not conceptually 
match any task in the other two inventories), whidi represented a relatively small proportion of 
the tasks, are presented in Table 24. Even here, it is likely that many of the tasks would have 
been judged to be appropriate for inclusion in the surveys being designed for the other school 
levels. 



Tabte24 

iMMkM Unteue to Each School Lgvel 



BfDftfrv Schooi 

17. Monttof and mviM, as n aadad, classroom ruiat and procaduras and oommunicata lhaaa to ttudants, othar school parsonnal, 
parants, and/or guardians. 

18. Oavaiop atudant aaN-monttoring stntagias for rasponsibta bahavior and laamino. 

43. Provlda faadbaok during instruction to facflhata atudant laaming. 

4S. Uaa a vaiiaty of taaehing tachniquas in praaanting lassons to addrass tha varying laaming ttyias of studants (a.g.. aural, 
visuatf Idnasthatic) 

86. Idantify and rafar a x captionaJ studants (a.g., LO, giftad) to appropriata school staff and foMow up as appropriata. 
78. Uaa a variaty of atratagiaa to raspond to studant aocial and ainotionat n aa ds . 

I^ddta School 

3. Riviaw and/or monitor achoo) laoords, including tast acoras, and information from tha othar taachars to assist in saiaeting 
instructiona] mathods. 

31. Enoouraga iaaming opportunitias and implamant aetivitias that promota muttioutturaJ undarstanding and appradation. 
Saoondarv School 

25. Maintain ordar in tha faoa of intarruptions and ur>axpactad avants. 

44. fit lata currant iaaaon to pravious and futura lassons. 

88. Rspoft auspactad nagliganoa arxj/or ahuaa of atudants to propar autfwritias. 



SuTvev Results Across School Levels at the Task Level 

In Phase n of each of the job anafysis studies, the perspectives of large numbers of educational 
professionals were collected in order to determine whether the dimensions and tasks foimd in 
the elementary, middle, and secondary school job descriptions were performed by and judged 
important for the newfy licensed teacher's job. The tasks that met or exceeded the standard 
(Le*, mean importance rating of 3^0 or higher) for all respondent groups and subgroups of 
teadiers, that were also present in all three job descriptions, are presented in Table 25. The 
majority of these tasks were fouind in the dimensions Planning and Preparing for Instruction, 
Managua the Classroom, Implementing Instruction, and Evaluating Student Uwning and 
Instructional Effectiveness. The majority of the tasks that did not meet the 3^0 standard across 
all three school levels fell in the job dimensions of Administrative Responsibilities and Professional 
Responsibilities. 
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Table 25 



Ta^te Mectino the 3,50 Standard For AH Rfi snondent Groups and Subgrouw Agrp^ff All Jhr^ 
School Levels 



TASK 



NUMBER OF TASK IN INVENTORY 
ELEMENTARY MIDDLE SECONDARY 



I inaiwiing amS Preparing lor InstruelkMi 
Wrft» instructional obi«ctivM 
Anaiyza instructional objactivaa 
Rtvisw basic laaniing rasouroas 
Dasign altamativa objactivas and iassons 
Salact a variaty of tsaching iachniquas 
Prapara tasson plans 

Prapara and/or assambia instructionaJ matartals 

Otnain and/or prapara instructional aids 

Prapara activitias 
IL Managing tha Ctasaroom 

Establish classroom rulas and prooaduras 

Monitor studant's bahavior as thay antar and laava class 

Monitor studant in-dass bahavior 

Managa dassfoom tima affactivaly 

Encouraga dasirad studant bahavior 

Disoouraga undasirabia studant bshavior 
111. Implamanting Instruction 

Giva studants an ovan/iaw of Iassons 

laboratory or "handaon' Instruction 

diract instruction 

Modify instniction to suit naads of studant groups 

Provida individual assistanca/instruction to studants 

Encouraga studants to use variaty of critical thinking skills 

Facilitate student learning and encourage effort 

Provide opportunities for students to apply what they have 
learned 

Summarize content covered in each lesson 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
9 
10 
12 
14 

16 
19 
20 
22 
23 
24 

zr 

28 
30 
38 
39 
40 
41 
44 

46 



1 

2 

4 

8 

9 

7 

12 

13 



15 
17 
18 
22 
19 
20 

24 

35 
36 
26 
27 
29 
30 
32 

33 



1,2 

3 

5 

6 

8 

11 

13 

12 
16.10 

17 
19 
20 
24 
22 
23 

28 
35 
36 
29 
30 
32 
33 
34 

43 
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Tabit 25 (oont) 





NUMBER OF TASK IN INVENTORY 


TASK 


ELEMENTARY 


MtDDtE 


SECONDARY 


IV. Evsliacting SludMit LMumIng and InstnictKMUil CftectlvtnMS 








AdfTiifiistSf activities 


47 


45 


45 


Sooca, Qrada, fioocdi and Qiva faadback on tMtSi alc« 


48 


46.47 


46,47 


EttaisKsh and fnalntain atudacit raooctia 


50 


50 


51 


Analyza ttudant acfiiavamtnt in data using avaluativt 
mToimauon 


51 


52 


53 


Inoorporata tast aooraa mto gradas, raoocd fasufts 


52 


51 


52 


V. AdmMatrattva Raapooaibttmaa 








Exchanga infdnnationto anaura propar cara of atudanta 


58 


58 


58 


Exchanga information lo gain undarstanding of studant bahavior 


58 


58 


58 


Idantify and rafar ttudants with probiafna 


65 


57 


67 


VL Additional Profaailonal Raaponiibffitiaa 








Eitabiith and oomnrumicata standards of social bahavior 


74 


16 


59 


KiMp abraast of dtvaiopmants in aducation and tut^iact spacialty 


79 


77 


79 



Across all re:^ndent groups and subgroups of teachers who participated in the three job 
anafysis surveys, the correlational anafyses and comparisons of mean ratings indicated high levels 
of agreement on relative levels of task importance. This agreement indicates the applicability of 
the tasks included in the surv^ across various subgroups of teadiers and teaching contexts. 

While the present study was conducted to provide information that would be useful in 
identifying the content for possible use in the Praxis Classroom Performance Assessments, the 
results allowed an examination of tasks across all three school levels. The results indicated that 
the majority of the tasks across all three school levels were considered to be performed by and 
important for newly licensed teadiers by all respondent groups and subgroups of teachers. It is 
important to note, however, that while task statements may be similar, the ways in which the 
tasks are carried out may differ by subject matter and grade level tau^t The survey 
methodology used in the three job analyses studies was designed to describe what tasks were 
performed, not how they were performed In summary, the results from the three job anafysis 
studies identified a core of important tasks performed at eadi of the three school levels as well 
as a pool of tasks judged to be important and common to all three school levels. These results 
can be used to build separate assessment measures for each school level or a common 
assessment ^stem i^ropriate for all three school levels. 
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Summaiy and Conclusions 



The purpose of the elementary school job analysis study was to define the domain of teaching 
tasks for the newly licensed eleme'iitary school teacher's job and to contribute to the 
documentation of the content validity of the performance assessment measures that will be 
developed for Stage m. The study described in this report identified a pool of tasks that were 
judged to be performed by and important for newly licensed teachers by subgroups of teachers, 
school administrators, and teadier educators. The most important tasks were found in the job 
dimensions of planning and preparing for instruction, marukging the classroom, implementing 
instruction^ and evaluating student learning and instructiorud effectiveness. 

The job anafysis at the elementary sdiool level identified S3 of 85 tasks that met the 3ii0 
standard for all administrators, teadier educators, teachers and relevant subgroups of teachers. 
Of the tasks that did not meet the standard, the majority had mean ratings above modemtefy 
important (3.0 scale value). However, in selecting tasks for inclusion, first priority should be 
given to the tar Vs that met or exceeded the 3.50 standard. 

The tasks found to be important for newfy licensed teachers also were judged by teacher 
educators as tasks that teacher candidates have had an opportunity to learn in a teacher 
education program and that also were judged by teadier educators and school administrators as 
contributing to differentiating between more and less effective begiiming teachers. 

The job analyses conducted at the three school levels allowed an examination of tasks across all 
three levels. This indicated a great deal of overlap in content across the three school levels 
considered to be performed and important for newly licensed teachers. These results could be 
used by test developers to develop specific assessments for each sdiool level or for assessments 
used across all three levels. It should be noted that the way in which the behaviors are 
performed may differ across school levels, and these differences should be reflected in the 
assessment process. 
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Appendix A 
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Members of the Nationa l Advisory Committee 



Teachers (American Federation of Teachers') 

Barbara Bennett 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Patricia Taylor 
Newtown, Penn^Ivania 

Teachers (National Education Association^ 

Allen Beall 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Ann Davis 
Harvey, Illinois 

Jolynn Grindrod 
Richboro, Pennsylvania 



Principals 

Dennis S. Nichols 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Nancy Snyder 
Jacksonville, Florida 



School Administrator 

John DeFlaminis 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 



Dean 

Robert Egbert 

Professor, Curriculum & Instruction 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
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National Association of S tate Directors of Teach er Education & Certification 
Dr. CarroU HaU 

Director of Evaluation and Testing 

New Mexico State Department of Education 

Sante Fe, New Mexico 



State Boards of Education 

Louise Matteoni 
Bayside, New York 
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Appendix B 
Pilot Test Participants 



Bl 



Teachers 



Alana Battishill 
Venice, Florida 

Priscilla Coles 
Elsinboro School District 
New Jersey 

Judy Hirsch 
Washington, D.C 



Administrators 

Sharon Broderick 
Chimney Lakes Elementary 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Warren Hollar 

Bethlehem Elementary School 
Taylorsville, North Carolina 

Donna Kellam 

Pablo Road Elementary 

Jacksonville, Florida 



Teacher Educators 

Lois Coleman 
Wesleyan University 
Lincoln, Nebraska 



Appendix C 
CI Elementary School Job Analysis Survey 
C17 Demographic Section: Teachers 
C22 Demographic Section: Administrators 
C25 Demographic Section: Teacher Educators 

C29 Sample Letters of Invitation to Participate in the Job Analysis Survey 
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PART Ih DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 



Please answer the following quesdoos by drding the number that most closely describes you or your professional 
activities. Please circle only one response for each qnesti jn . 

86. Which of the following best describes the school district in 
which you work? 

1. Urban 

2. Suburban 

3. Rural 

87* What is your age? 

1. Under 25 

2. 25 to 34 

3. 35 to 44 

4. 45 to 54 

5. 55 to 64 
6* 65 or over 

88. How many years, including the current school year, have you been a school administrator? 

1. Less than a year 

2. 1-2 years 

3. 3-5 years 

4. 6-10 years 

5. 11-15 years 

6. 16*20 years 

7. 21 or more years 

89. Whidi of the following best describes your current status? 

L Principal 

2. Assistant Principal 

90. How many years, including the current school year, have you held your present position? 

1. Less than a year 

2. 1-2 years 

3. 3-5 yean 

4. 6*10 years 

5. 11-15 years 

6. 16-20 years 

7. 21 or more years 

91. What is your sex? 

1. Female 

2. Male 



ERIC 



92. Is your ethnic heritage Hispanic? 

L Yes 
2. No 

93. Which of the following best describes you? 

L Black 

2. Wlute 

3. Asian or Pacific Islander 

4. American Indian or Alaska Native 

5. Other 
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DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION (coarinued) 



Wbat is the highest professional degree you hold? 

1. Less than BacLelor's Degree 

2. Bachelor's Degree 

3. Bachelor's Degree + Additional Credits 

4. Master's Degree or Equivalent 

5. Master's D^ree + Additional Credits 

6. Doctorate 

In wfaidi state do yoa work? 

L Alabanu 18. Kentucky 36. Ohio 



2. Alaska 

3. Arizona 

4. Arkansas 

5. Califiomia 

6. Colorado 

7. Connecticut 

8. Delaware 

9. District of 



19. 

2a 

2L 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
3L 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 



KCssoQii 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
NcMth Carolina 
North Dakota 



Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 




37, 
38- 
39, 
40, 
4L 
42. 
43, 
44. 
45, 
46. 
47. 
4& 
49. 
50. 
5L 



Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsyivama 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texais 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Columbia 
10. Florida 
IL Georgia 

12. Hawaii 

13. Idaho 

14. aiinais 

15. Ttvfeiw^ 

15. Iowa 
17. Kansas 



THANK YOU FOR COMPUETING THIS INVENTORY 
PLEASE RETURN FT WITHTN 10 DAYS 
IN THE ENCLOSED POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE. 
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Demographic Section: Teacher Educators 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE ggl PRINCETON. N.J. 08541 



October 6, 1989 



Demr Teacher: 

We need your help with an iaportant study of teaching being conducted by 
Educational Testing Service (ETS). As you are undoubtedly aware, the 
profession is receiving increasing national press as new plans and programs 
are proposed for assessing teaching. The purpose of this study is to create a 
comprehensive and accurate description of the job of teaching. We expect the 
results of the study to receive a great deal of attention among the various 
constituencies and interest groups in education. 

You were chosen to participate in this study as a member of a carefully 
selected sample of teachers. The sample is intended to be broadly 
representative of teachers throughout the United States and of the three major 
levels of teaching (elementary, middle, and secondary school). The value of a 
survey like this one is directly related to the number of individuals who 
return their questionnaires. Because you represent a larger number of 
teachers with characteristics similar to your own, your responses are very 
ijaportant to us. 

The enclosed questionnaire asks you to react to a list of tasks that 
teachers perform and to express your viws about the relative amount of time 
you spend at each task and the importance of each in your work. You are also 
«achers "^^^ respect to their importance for new beginning 

The information you provide will ultimately be used to guide the 
development of a successor to the National Teacher Examinations, an activity 
that ETS is undertaking in response to concerns expressed by the teaching 
comrunity and to reflect new developments in the area of teacher assessment. 
At the same time, the study represents an important contribution in its own 
right to our understanding of teaching as a profession. This is one of the 
most systematic studies ever undertaken of teaching, and we expect the results 
to be widely disseminated. 

Your responses will be treated as confidential. Ycu will notice that we 
ask for some background information about you; this is aolely for purposes of 
describing the sample of teachers. If you provide your name, we will send you 
a letter that thanks you for your participation in the study; the letter can 
be added to your personnel file or given to your supervisor. Under no 
circumstances will your name appear in connection with your responses, which 
will be reported only in the form of group summaries. 
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A postage-paid euvelope is enclosed for the renxrn of your completed 
questionnaire. Please return the questionnaire within ten days. If you have 
any questions about the study or about your participation in it, feel free to 
call Dr. Norman Freeberg» collect, at 609-921-9000 Ext. 5786. 

Thank you for your cooperation in what we feel is an exciting and 
iaportant venture. 



If you would like a letter that acknowledges your participation in this study, 
please provide your naae and preferred address (if different from mailing 
label) below. 



Sincerely, 




Gregory R. Anrig 



Enclosure 



Address: 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTING SKRVICE gg PRINCETON'. N 



J. 08 641 



Cref(ory R Ann^ 

president ^ 

October 6, 1989 



Dear Administrator: 



oJ. f "^""^ th. united o£ . 

iir?, T ^' '"^•"ly rel.t.d to the nnber of indlvidu.1. vho 

»etT l»l>ort.=t to „ eHiller to yonr otm, your cesponees ere 

to d.«ete.:i - -?e::.i:^^^^^^^^ 

The infomation you provide will ultimately be used to «ild« 

right tHL^derS^Hr^^ represents an important contribution in its own 
^ift syste^t^^ s"Ses^vJ "h"'*^'?" " ' profession. This is one of the 
to be J^H" JLse^Ji:ter '^'-^^S. and we expect the results 

... ^^^To-:^:.:^^^^^^^ - wi,, 

"nry^f r^:t:r^LMh:r""r- " Vp'oiidr :ir^ 

cir^tancH wrn " participation in the study. Dnder 

vhich V??! Je re 1!^^'" connection with your responses, 
wnicn Will be reported only in the form of group summaries. 
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A post:«ge-pAid envelope is enclosed for the return of yonr completed 
questionnaire. Please return the questionnaire vithin ten days. If you have 
any questions about the study or about your participation in it» feel free to 
call Dr. Gita Wilder, coUect, at 609-921-9000 Ext. 5578. 

Thank you for your cooperation in vhat ve feel is an exciting and 
important venture. 



If you vould like a letter that acknowledges your participation i:i this study, 
please provide your name and preferred address (if different from mailing 
label) belov. 



Sincerely, 




Gregory &. Anrig 



Enclostxe 



Name: 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE '^H^l PRINCETON. N.J. OS64 



Crtgory R. Anng 
Prttident 



November 6, 1989 

Dear Teacher Educator: 

x:a ^ J^* 1°^?^ y°^^ ^ important study of teaching being conducted bv 

Educational Testmg Service (ETS). As you are undoubtedly a4re,X professSi t 
IttS "^^"^ Vrtss as new plans and programs are proposed for assessing 

n?^:.ufF'^^ ^ ^° a comprehensive and accurate description 

^ttinS«^n teachmg. We expect the results of the smdy to receive a great deal of 
attention among the vanous constituencies and interest groups in education. 

c,«^i-^*l^^*'i? ^° Psnicipate in this study as a member of a carefuUy seleaed 

sample oi teacher educators. The sample is intended to be broadly representative of 
teacher educators Jrougfaout the United States. TTie value of a survey Se thJo^e^ 
^ '° °^ individuals who retmn their questiomJef B^e you 

represem a larger number of teacher educators with charaaeristics similar to your owa 
your responses are veiy important to us. 

and tn I5t!c^^°'^'^ questionnaire asks you to react to a list of tasks that teachers perform 
ociS^ importance of each task for new teachers. You are 

1«« fffi*^! according to their abiKty to differentiate between more effective 

^nr T.^£r^,! begmmng teachers. FinaUy, you are asked to judge whether a smdem in 
?he tii ^'l^^^on program would have had the opportunity to learn how to perform 

Micr^«I? mfnlTl^" yo^LP^oy'de will ultimately be used to guide the developmem of a 
successor to the National Teacher Examinations, an activity that ETS is undertaking in 
response to concerns expressed by the teaching community and to reflea new developments 
ion^w^^ assessment. At the same time, the smdy represents an imponant 

conmbuuon m its own nght to our understanding of teaching as a profession. This is one 
d 1 X ^ "^"^ ^^'^'^^ "°«l««aken of teaching, and we expea the results to be 
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Your responses wiU be treated as confidentiaL You will notice that we ask for some 
background informanon about you; this is solely for purposes of describiirthTsaSDirof 
teacher educators. Under no drcmnstances will your Lie appear in co^lction S vo^ 
responses, which will be reponed only in the fohn of group sLn^es ' 

pu« ^ P°5^«-Paid envelope is enclosed for the return of your completed questionnaire 
n .l^nn? qu.estionnaire within ten days. If you haveW quesLns aChe^^'^^ 
^boi« your pamapation in it. feel free to caU Patricia Bukatko. collect, atXlz 1-9000 

Hiank you for your cooperation in what we feel is an exciting and hnportant venmre. 

Sincerely, 

Gre^iy R. Anrig ^ 

Enclosure 
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Appendix D 

Elementarv> Middle^ and Secondary School Respondent Groups: Demographic Characteristics 

D2 Primary Teacher Respondent Groups 

D8 Supplementaiy Teacher Respondent Groups 

D12 School Administrator Respondent Groups 

Dl5 Primary Teacher Educator Respondent Groups 

D18 Supplementary Teacher Educator Respondent Groups 
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Primary Teacher Respondent Groups 
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Primary Teacher Respon dent Orouos 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N « 


3434 


N = 


3178 


N = 


3007 




Parcant 


Nuntbar 


Parcant 


Numbar Parcant 


School -dttina 












Urban 


OTp9 


25.1 


937 


29.5 


745 


24^ 






30J 


1237 


38^ 


1080 


35.9 


Rural 


1441 


42^ 


880 


27.7 


1098 


36.5 




f ■ 


2.1 


124 


3.9 


84 


2.8 
















Und«r2S 


41 


1.2 


30 


0.9 


25 


08 


25-34 


610 


17J 


521 


16.4 


366 


iu 


in • 


1AAT 


42.7 


1362 


42.9 


1199 


39.9 


AC _ <A 


WW 






28.A 


1034 


34.4 


99 • P4 


909 


11 9 




9.3 


337 


11.2 


S5 Of ovar 


m 
O 




15 


0*5 


12 


0.4 




9ie 




53 


1.7 


34 


4,1 


Vi»Arc Tiiaeh!na 














Lass than 1 


4 


0.1 




OJZ 


4 


ai 


1 -2 


72 


^1 


47 


1.5 


42 


lA 


3-5 


271 


7.9 


204 


6.4 


149 


5.0 


6-10 


H i7 


15.9 


442 


13.9 


322 


10.7 


11 • 15 




23.5 


681 


21.4 


534 


173 


16 • 20 


705 


23.1 


761 


24.0 


739 


24.6 




917 


26.7 


987 


31.1 


1185 


39.4 


No Rasponso 


22 


0.6 


51 


1.6 


32 


1.0 


Sex 














Famala 


3001 


67.4 


1958 


61.6 


1441 


47S 


Mala 


407 


11.9 


1167 


36.7 


1531 


50.9 


No Rasponsa 


26 


0.1 


53 


1.7 


35 


1.2 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


H « 


3434 


N « 3178 


N « 


3007 


Numl>ar 


Parcant 


Nufnt>ar Parcant 


Numbar Parcant 


HtSDanIc Heritaoc 














Ym 


66 


1^ 


. 54 


1.7 


41 


1.4 


No 


3331 


97X 


3053 


96.1 


2925 


97^ 


NoRMponM 


37 


1.1 


71 


2JZ 


41 


1.4 
















Black 




74) 


212 


6.7 


139 


4.6 


Whltt 


3007 




2774 


87.3 


2720 


90.5 


Aston or Paane Islander 


65 


^s 


48 


1.5 


55 


1.8 


Amtrican Indian or Atoska Nativt 


11 


0^ 


14 


0.4 


12 


0.4 


OttMT 


58 


1.7 


63 


2.0 


38 


1^ 


NoRtsponsa 


52 


1.5 


67 


2.1 


43 


1.4 


Hlflihett Oaaraa 














tasslhan Bactwlor's 


e 


02 


3 


0.1 


16 


0.5 


Baehaior's 


*W 1 




ia 


4.7 


92 


3.1 


Baehalor's * Additional Cradlts 


1402 


406 


t079 


34.0 


844 


28.1 


Mastsr's or Equivalant 


601 


17.5 


502 


15.8 


417 


13.9 


Mastar's •!> Additional Cradlts 


1163 


33^ 


1366 


43.0 


1535 


51.0 


Doctorala 


16 


0.5 


31 


1.0 


65 


Z2 


No Rasponsa 


45 


1.3 


49 


1.5 


38 


14 


EfDDlovmant Status 














Ragular Taachaf 


3216 


93.7 


2999 


94.4 


2865 


95.3 


Tamporary SuMltuta 


3 


0.1 


2 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


Parmanant Substttuta 


20 


0.6 


18 


0.6 


11 


0.4 


Othar 


144 


AJZ 


92 


2.9 


66 


Z2 


No Rasponsa 


51 


13 


67 


2.1 


65 
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MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N * 


3434 


N M 


3178 


N « 


3007 




Numbar 


Parcant 


Numt>or 


Pofcant 


Numbar 


Pafcant 


Primary Teaehina AssJanment 














AU or Most School Subi«ctt 


2264 


6&9 


155 


4.9 


46 


1^ 


SpociaJ Education 


371 


106 


264 


6.9 


182 


6.1 


Am 


163 


4J 


230 


7.2 


154 


&1 


Languaga Arta and Communication 


11$ 


3^ 


602 


164» 


561 


194 


Mathomatica and Computar Sdonca 


58 


1.7 


444 


14.0 


538 


17J9 


Phyaical and Btetogical Sciancoa 


34 


1^ 


343 


1041 


360 


12.6 


^^^at Sciancaa 


23 


a7 


360 


11.3 


396 


132 


Homo Economica 


2 


ai 


99 


XI 


63 


2M 


Buainasa and Vocational Education 


1 


OJ) 


94 


3.0 


296 


M 


Haalth and Ptiysicai Education 


76 


2^ 


215 


6.6 


125 


AJZ 


OttMT 


226 


6^ 


199 


6.3 


93 


XI 


No Ratponaa 


96 


2^ 


153 


4^ 


130 


4.3 


Ctast Siza 














1 -9 


366 


11^ 


190 




129 


42 


10-14 


151 


4«4 


193 


6.1 


200 


6.7 


15-19 


331 


9^ 


264 


6.3 


496 


16.5 


20-24 


1106 


322 


767 


24.6 


609 


26.9 


25-29 


1094 


31^ 


1090 


34J 


861 


ZU 


30-34 


210 


6.1 


372 


11.7 


293 


9,7 


35 or mora 


52 


^S 


131 


4.1 


112 


X7 


No Rasponaa 


104 


M 


151 


4.6 


107 


X6 



6m COPY AVAILABLE 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N « 


3434 


N s 


3178 




N s 3007 


Numbar 


Psroant 


Numbar 


Parosnt 


Numbar Parcant 




S5 


1^ 


55 




1.7 


56 


t3 


Alaska 


SS 


1^ 


38 




13 


46 


13 


Arizona 


55 


^J$ 


48 




13 


53 


13 


AHcansas 


78 


Z2 


74 




23 


46 


13 


CaiHomia 


53 


13 


55 




1.7 


51 


1.7 


Cokxwlo 


52 


13 


48 




13 


65 


23 


Connacticut 


59 


1.7 


48 




13 


56 


13 


Dalawait 


63 


1JI 


59 




13 


68 


23 


Olttriet or Columbia 


55 


13 


43 




13 


37 


13 


Hortda 


77 


Z2 


50 




13 


64 


2.1 


Goorgia 


74 


2J2 


60 




13 


54 


13 


Hawaii 


57 


1.7 


51 




13 


57 


13 


liialio 


59 


1.7 


83 




23 


50 


1.7 


UOnola 


59 


23 


80 




23 


57 


13 


Indiana 


73 


2.1 


78 




23 


63 


2.1 


Iowa 


69 


23 


70 




23 


74 


23 


Kansas 


57 


1.7 


42 




13 


62 


Z1 


Kmttutckf 


59 


1.7 


53 




1.7 


55 


13 


Louisiana 


67 


23 


50 




13 


41 


13 


Malna 


76 


2.2 


68 




2.1 


62 


2.1 


Maryland 


64 


13 


62 




23 


61 


23 


Massaohuaatts 


54 


13 


54 




1.7 


56 


13 


Michigan 


56 


13 


67 




2.1 


56 


13 


MInnasota 


64 


13 


67 




2.1 


73 


Z4 


Mississippi 


67 


23 


61 




13 


48 


13 


Missouri 


61 


13 


60 




13 


60 


23 


Montana 


52 


13 


68 




2.1 


54 


13 




76 


23 


72 




23 


78 


23 


Navada 


75 


23 


58 




13 


C3 


2.1 


Now HampsMra 


52 


13 


68 




Z1 


60 


23 


Nsw Jofsay 


53 


13 


56 




13 


67 


23 


Now MsKioo 


66 


13 


70 




23 


52 


1.7 
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MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N « 


3434 


N « 


3178 




N « 


3007 




Numi>ar 


Psrcant 


Numbor 


Parcant 


Numbar 


Paroant 


NMvYorfc 


46 




55 




1.7 


49 


14 


North Caroliiui 


€7 


2J0 


59 




1.9 


78 


24 


North Dakota 


55 


iS 


70 




Z.2 


46 


14 


Ohio 


72 


2.1 


54 




1.7 


55 


14 


Oklahoma 


66 


2i> 


52 




1.8 


45 


14 


Orogon 


73 


2.1 


59 




14 


64 


2.1 


Paimsylvania 


60 


1.8 


72 






70 


24 


Rhod« UUnd 


44 


1.3 


65 




2.1 


48 


14 


South Carolina 


66 


1.9 


74 






67 


24 


South Dakota 


54 


1.6 


62 




24 


57 


14 


Tonnossoo 


74 


Z2 


58 




• .• 


55 


14 


Taxas 


69 


ZO 


81 




24 


58 


14 


Utah 


83 


2.4 


65 




2.1 


58 


14 


Varmont 


49 


1.4 


41 




14 


60 


24 


Virginia 


60 


13 


65 




2.1 


63 


2.1 


Washington 


59 


1.7 


55 




1.7 


56 


14 


Wast Virginia 


62 


1J 


60 




14 


57 


14 


Wisconsin 


65 


1.9 


62 




24 


59 


24 


Wyoming 


60 


iJ$ 


69 




Z2 


68 


24 


No Rasponsa 


249 


74 


86 




2.7 


49 


14 
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Su pplementary Teacher Respondent Groups 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N « 


156 


N « 


124 


N = 


110 




Numbar 


Pareant 


Numbar 


Parcant 


Numbar 


Parcant 


School Settino 














Urban 


61 


39.1 


40 


32.3 


41 


37.3 


Suburban 


41 


26^ 


36 


29.0 


37 


33.6 


Rural 


44 


2&2 


44 


35.5 


27 


24.5 


No Ratponsa 


10 


6.4 


4 


3.2 


5 


4.5 


Aoa 














UndarZS 


t 


0.6 










25-34 


35 


22.4 


30 


24St 


14 


12.7 


35-44 


63 


40.4 


62 


50.0 


46 


41.8 


45-54 


43 


27.6 


27 


21.8 


34 


30.9 


55-64 


13 


8.3 


4 


3.2 


15 


1X6 


65 or ovar 














No Rasponsa 


1 


0.6 


1 


0.8 


1 


0.9 


Yaars Taachina 














Lass than 1 


1 


0.6 


2 


1.6 






1-2 


7 


4.5 


6 


4.8 


5 


4.5 


3-5 


21 


13.5 


15 


12.1 


7 


6.4 


6-10 


27 


17.3 


31 


25.0 


10 


9.1 


11-15 


34 


21J 


24 


19.4 


IS 


1X6 


16-20 


31 


19J 


23 


18^ 


31 


282 


21 or mora 


34 


21.6 


22 


17.7 


40 


36.4 


No Raaponsa 






1 


0.8 


2 


1.8 


Sax 














Famala 


136 


•7.2 


94 


753 


67 


609 


Mala 


19 


12.2 


26 


22.6 


43 


39.1 


No Rasponaa 


1 


0.6 


2 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N as 


156 


N » 


124 


N « 


110 


ill iiwti mm 

NumDar 


Parcafit 


Numbar Parcant 


NumlMf 




















•3 




63 


504 


62 


564 




f * 




60 




46 


434 


No ^•S|>OflM 


1 


OS 


1 


OM 




















Black 


73 




63 


SOJ$ 


52 


474 




za 




16 


144 


32 


29.1 


AftlMi or PaeHle lilanflT 














AiMriean Imfian or Alaitra Nctivo 














OttMf 


Mm 




1 


04 


22 


20.0 


No Rosponso 


V 




36 


294 


4 


34 
















Um thon Baehotor'o 














BMMoCk 


g 


5.1 


3 




3 


2.7 


BacMor'o Additional Crodtts 




41^ 


39 


314 


35 


314 


Matlor'a or Equivalont 






19 


154 


20 


16.2 


Matlar'a AddMofiai CrodHa 


vV 




61 


492 


50 


454 




2 


1^ 


2 


14 


2 


14 


No Roaponao 


1 


vJa 










EniDlovmant Status 














Ragutar Taaehar 


139 


89.1 


111 


694 


102 


92.7 


Tamporary Subatttuta 














Parmanant Subatltuta 


1 


0.6 


1 


04 


2 


14 


Ottiar 


11 


7.1 


10 


6.1 


1 


04 


NoRaaponaa 


9 


3.2 


2 


1.6 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N » 


156 


N « 


124 


N ^ 


110 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


PHmarv T«aehina Assignment 














All or Most School 3ub]scti 


99 




19 


15.3 


3 


2-7 


Spocial Eduestion 


14 


9^ 


19 


15.3 


10 


9.1 


Arts 


2 


1-3 


3 


2.4 


1 


0.9 


LsnQuago Arts and Communioation 


7 


4^ 


31 


2.4 


23 


20S 


Mathomatics and Computor Sdsnos 


3 


1.9 


4 


25.0 


23 


20.9 


Ptiyslcal and Biological Sdoncas 


2 


1.3 


5 




8 


7.3 


Social Scknoos 


2 


1.3 


10 


8.1 


10 


9.1 


Horns Economics 






3 


2.4 


7 


6.4 


Businsss and Vocational Education 






2 


13 






Hoalth and Ptiyslcal Educatkm 


4 


ZB 


9 


7.3 


9 


8-2 


Othsf 


15 


9.6 


14 


11.3 


9 


fig 


No Rssponss 


0 


5.1 


5 


4jO 


1 


0.9 


Class Sizs 














1-0 


10 


6.4 


12 


9.7 


7 


6w4 


10-14 


10 


6.4 


10 


8.1 


5 


4.5 


15-19 


6 


3.8 


11 


8.9 


12 


10J» 


20-24 


38 


24.4 


23 


18.5 


22 


20.0 


25-29 


54 


34X 


30 


24.2 


33 


30M 


30-34 


29 


18.6 


30 


24J{ 


16 


UJS 


35 or mors 


4 


2.6 


3 


2.4 


9 


8.2 


No Rssponss 


5 


3.2 


5 


4.0 


5 


4Ji 
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School Administrator Respondent Groups 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


125 


N « 155 


N 183 


Numbar 


Par cant 


Numbar Parcant 


Numbar Parcant 


School Settlna 














Urbm 


24 


19^ 


44 


28.4 


29 


153 


Suburban 


45 


36U) 


64 


41.3 


51 


273 


Rural 


52 


41^ 


41 


263 


94 


51.4 


No Rasponaa 


4 


3J2 


6 


3.9 


9 


43 


Aga 














Undaf 25 


0 


0^ 


0 


0.0 


0 


03 


25-34 


5 


4^ 


4 


2.6 


5 


2.7 


35-44 


40 


32^ 


44 


28.4 


68 


372 


45-54 


52 


41^ 


79 


514) 


81 


443 


55-64 


25 


20.0 


23 


14.8 


23 


123 


65 or ovar 


0 


0.0 


0 


OJO 


0 


03 


Mo Rasponaa 


3 


2.4 


5 


ZJ2 


6 


33 


Yaars Expedenca 














Lass than 1 


4 


3.2 


0 


0.0 


1 


03 


1-2 


3 


2.4 


4 


2.6 


3 


13 


3-5 


24 


19.2 


12 


7.7 


22 


123 


6-10 


21 


16J 


34 


21S 


41 


22^ 


11 - 15 


24 


19.2 


41 


263 


47 


25.7 


16-20 


23 


18.4 


35 


223 


35 


19.1 


21 or mora 


23 


16.4 


25 


16.1 


28 


153 


No Raaponaa 


3 


2.4 


4 


23 


6 


33 


Currant Position 














Principal 


115 


92.0 


140 


903 


163 


89.1 


Assistant Principal 


c 


4.8 


11 


7.1 


13 


7.1 


No Rasponsa 


4 


3.2 


4 


23 


7 


33 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N« 12S 




N « 155 


N e 183 


NUfTttMf Pil 


ffcont 


NumlMr Porcant 


Nutnbof Porcant 


Y#sft In Current PoftHlofi 














ijM« than 1 


10 


3.0 


11 


7.1 


13 


9X 


1-2 


16 


12^ 


19 


12.3 


26 


14.2 


9-5 


26 


22^ 


57 


36J 


46 


25.1 


• - 10 


27 


21^ 


34 


21X 


45 


24X 


11 - 15 


IS 


12^ 


14 


9X 


26 


14^ 


16-20 


16 


14^ 


9 


5X 


9 


4X 


21 or moc« 


• 


6.4 


7 


4X 


6 


3X 


No R#spons# 


3 


ZA 


4 


2X 


7 


3X 


S»x 
















40 


29a 


36 


2X3 


22 


12X 




73 




115 


74J2 


155 


34.7 


No Rospofiso 


3 


2.4 


4 


2.6 


6 


3.3 


HItpanic Itertuoo 














Yot 


2 


1.6 


7 


4X 


2 


1.1 


No 


120 


OSi) 


144 


92X 


174 


95.1 


No Rospofiso 


3 


2.4 


4 


2X 


7 


3.8 


Rac» 














Biacfc 


6 


4.3 


3 


5.2 


10 


5X 


wmw 


112 


30.6 


137 


83.4 


160 




Asian oc Pacific tslaixSar 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.7 


0 


OX 


AfiwHcan Imlian or Alaska Natlva 


0 


OX 


1 


0.7 


1 


0.6 


Otnar 


3 


2.4 


3 


IX 


4 


2.2 


No Raiponaa 


4 


X2 


5 


3J2 


3 


4.3 


Htahast Profossional DaQtao 














LOSS wan oacnaiors 


0 


OX 


0 


OX 


0 


OX 


Baci)alof's 


0 


OX 


0 


OX 


0 


0.0 


Bachaloc'a 4 Additional Crwina 


1 


ox 


2 


1.3 


0 


ox 


Maslar'a or Equlvalant 


s 


4X 


11 


7.1 


6 


3X 


MaslM'a 4 Additional Crwlhs 


07 


77X 


109 


703 


146 


79X 




10 


14.4 


21 


13.6 


25 


13.7 


No Roaponao 


4 


X2 


12 


7.7 


6 


3.3 
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^ Pumar v Teacher Educator Respondent Groups * 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 




N « 190 




N >c 


105 


N « 


197 




Number P< 


ercent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Age 














Undf2S 


1 


OS 


0 


00 


0 


03 


25-34 




5J 


4 


33 


7 


33 


35-44 


SI 


26J 


35 


333 


53 


26.9 


45-54 


67 


3S3 


37 


35.2 


71 


363 


55-64 


46 


2S3 


23 


213 


55 


273 


65or ov«f 


9 


14.7 


5 


43 


5 


23 


No RMponM 




1j6 


t 


13 




3.1 


Years Experience: Teacher 
Educator 














less than 1 


3 


13 


0 


03 


4 


2.0 


1-2 


5 


2.6 


3 


23 


6 


3,1 


3-5 


22 


113 


16 




28 


14.2 


6-10 


20 


103 


16 


17.1 


19 


93 


11 -15 


22 


113 


16 


15^ 


15 


73 


16-20 


51 


263 


19 


16.1 


43 


213 


21 or more 


63 


33^ 


31 


293 


76 


383 


No Response 


4 


2.1 


2 


1.9 


6 


3.1 


Current Status 














Assistant Professor 


62 


32.6 


34 


32.4 


66 


333 


Associate Professor 


42 


22.1 


26 


243 


39 


193 


FuU Professor 


a 


253 


21 


20.0 


76 


38.6 


Adjunct Professor 


23 


12.1 


16 




8 


4.1 


No Response 


15 


7.9 


6 


7.6 


6 


4.1 


Sex 














Female 


122 


64.2 


48 


45.7 


68 


343 


Mate 


64 


33.7 


56 


533 


122 


613 


No Response 


4 


2.1 


1 


13 


7 


3.6 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 




N M 




N M 


1 v9 


N« 197 




Nutnbar 


Parcant 


NumtMf 


parcant 


NtifTilMif Parcant 
















Ytift ExMfi#noe: R#ld Suottvltof 














L— ■ than 1 


• 
• 




• 
a 


7^ 


10 


5.1 


1 • « 


17 


9^ 


13 


12.4 


17 


a a 
a.a 


<i . It 


90 




24 


99f 




iQ a 

I v.a 


6-10 


90 


ICS 




A«Ma 


»w 




11 - 15 


29 




V 


a a 


99 


11 9 


ID * Sen 


90 




17 




ai 


9A a 

20.0 


tt or mort 


23 


1Z*1 


0 


9./ 


JO 


ia ^ 


No Rospofiso 


t 


4.7 


3 


2.1 


0 


ft 1 
3.1 


nivPvnic nofnaov 














Yoo 


4 


2.1 


Z 


1 A 

1.9 


1 


A K 


No 


1S1 


95.3 


luz 


¥7.1 


laa 

100 




No RospOfMo 


5 


2.6 


1 


1 A 


A 

a 


A 1 
















Blsclc 


■# 


/•# 


# 


9 a 
^.a 


0 


<t 1 
3.1 


Whiti 


16$ 


•7*4 


96 


93.3 


17T 


ao a 




0 


OjO 


0 


OjO 


1 

1 


0 a 


Amorican IntfUui or Alattm Nallvo 


1 


0.5 


0 


OJD 


1 


A a 


UUItfl 


1 


A C 


1 

1 


1 A 


3 


1«9 


No Rooponao 


0 


4JZ 


2 


4 A 

1.9 


V 


#•9 
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Mean Ratings of Importance for Newly Licensed Teacher's Job: 
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0.75 


11. Prepare equipment 


3.92 


1.01 


3.81 


1.02 


3.77 


1.01 


12. Otnain and/or prepare instructional aids 


4.13 


0.88 


4.09 


0.87 


3.99 


0.89 


13. Prepare and maintain displays 


3.99 


0.92 


3.92 


0.95 


3.89 


0.95 


14. Prepare activities 


4.15 


0.89 


4.13 


0.87 


4.12 


0J6Z 


15. Organize and prepare learning space for instruction 


3.93 


0.97 


3.83 


0.98 


3.76 


0.96 


11 MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 














16. Establish classroom rules and procedures 


4.76 


0.52 


4.74 


0.56 


4.68 


0.60 


17. Monitor and revise classroom rules and procedures 


4.43 


0.81 


4.45 


0.78 


4.35 


031 


16. Develop student seK-monitoring strategies 


4.x 


0.66 


4.23 


0JB9 


4.13 


0.93 


19. Monitor students* behavior as they enter and leave 


4.21 


0.95 


4.09 


0.96 


4.02 


0.98 


20. Monitor student in-dass behavior 


4.77 


0.52 


4.75 


0.51 


4.70 


0.57 


21. Monitor and adjust classroom activities 


457 


0.64 


4.60 


0.63 


4.54 


0.67 


22. Manage classroom time effectivety 


4.68 


0.56 


4.68 


0.56 


4.61 


0.60 


23. Encourage desired student behavior 


4.84 


0.39 


4.80 


0.46 


4.77 


0.48 


24. Discourage undesirable student behavior 


4.61 


0.66 


4.58 


0.66 


4.53 


0.70 


tIL IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 














25. Use motivational techniques and activities 


4.61 


0.59 


4.57 


0.61 


4.48 


0.66 


26. Maintain flexible grouping patterns 


4.22 


0.89 


4.21 


0.81 


4.00 


037 


27. Give students an overview of lessons 


4.27 


0.84 


4.18 


037 


4.14 


0.88 
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URBAN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 




N*i 


863 


N« 


10S0 




4^^4 




Maan 


o.w. 






Maan 


5.D. 


Ut9 a vH9tf of approAchtt, Including: 














28. laboratory or "handt^* instructkn 






4.10 


0.84 


4.17 


033 


29. 0<nm, simulations, rolai>layir)g 




1 m 

1 AM 




0.97 


3.72 


0.95 


30. dlrsct instruction 


4.26 


0.80 


A in 


O.oZ 


4.10 


0.84 


31. group Intaraction tMhniquss 


4.11 


n_Qn 


4.1^ 


0.89 


4.04 


0.91 


32. educational ta^nology 


3.32 


1 03 




1.02 


3.24 


039 


33. visual aids 




009 




A A^ 

0.94 


3.76 


0.88 


34. oommunity rtmroas 




n Oft 


3.41 


0.99 


3.41 


035 


3& indapandant study 


Oft 


l.u3 


3.23 


1.03 


3.17 


039 


36. paar instruction by studartts 


0.90 


1.03 


337 


1.00 


332 


0.97 


37. Implamam programs for studants ¥vith spacial rtaads 


34PO 


0.97 


3.94 


QSK^ 


3.94 


039 


38. ModHy instruction to sutt naads of groups 


4.29 


0.83 


4.24 


0.83 


4.17 


0.84 


30. Provida individual assistanoa/instrustion 


4.44 


0.76 


4.39 


0.78 


4.36 


0.78 


40. Encouraga a variaty of critical thinidng skills 


A AO 


0.74 


4.45 


0.74 


4.42 


0.77 


41. Fadtitata atudant laaming and ancouraga affort 


4.66 


0.57 


4.64 


0.60 


4.60 


0.63 


42. Rsoogniza, oorract proMams in communication sictlts 


A 4C 

4.10 


0.OD 


4.02 


0.92 


3.95 


039 


43. Provida faadtMok during instnietfon 


A KK 

4.55 


0.66 


433 


0.66 


4.49 


0.67 


44. Provida opportunitisi to app<y laaming 


4,04 


U.04 


4,57 


0.60 


4.53 


0.64 


45. Uaa a variaty of tadwiquas in praaanting iassons 




0.71 


432 


0.60 


4.47 


0.69 


46. Summarixa contant oovarad 


A to 


U.70 


4.29 


0.80 


4.28 


0.76 


IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSTR. EFFECTIVENESS 














47. Administaf activitias 


A OA 


0.61 


A 4D 

4.10 


' 0.83 


4.16 


031 


48. Scorn, grada, rsoord, and giva faadback 




U.OU 


A 44 

4.31 


A 

035 


431 


030 


40. Evaluata atudant writtan woff1( 


AA^ 




A 9IE 

4.20 


A MC 

035 


4J20 


033 


SO. Establish and maintain studant racords 


4.33 


034 


430 


0.83 




U.IV9 


51. Anatyza atudant achiavamant in dass 


4.25 


0.84 


4.23 


0.83 


4.18 


032 


52. liKorporata tast aooras, ate. into gradas. racords 


432 


0.81 


4.24 


037 


4.22 


0.85 


53. Monitor atudant rasponsas to instniction 


4.08 


OJO 


4.00 


038 


4.04 


036 


54. Adminisiar and monitor standardizad tasts 


3.40 


1.22 


3.21 


1.17 


ai4 


1.19 


56. Intarprat raaults of standardiiad tasts 


3.40 


1.15 


X23 


1.14 


3.18 


V16 


56. Analyzataataooras.otharavaluativainfonnation 


3JM 


1.06 


a74 


1.04 


3.74 


132 



025 



ERIC 



2:io 





UR8AN 


SUBURBAN 


RURAL 






863 


N.1059 


N«1441 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S,D. 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBimiES 














57. Communic«t» school rulM and proo^durM 


4.16 


0.93 


4.07 


0.96 


3.97 


0.97 


58. Exchange infonnfttion to •nsurt CM and custody 


3.96 


1.00 




1.00 


3.89 


0.99 


50. Exchange tnfornutk)n for undsfstsnding. dsvslopit^ 


424 


0.85 


4.25 


0.84 


4.11 


0.88 


60. Prspart rtpofts or Isttsrs 


ZJ29 


1.13 


3.16 


1.13 


3.16 


1.08 


61. Ksep informed of stats and locai rsgulations 


3^ 


^X» 


3.41 


1.10 


3.43 


1.10 


62. Establish, maintain, and updats studsnt rsoords 


3.83 


1.07 


3.72 


1.09 


3.65 


1.08 


63. Ensurs oomplianos wHh safsty fulas 


3.92 


1.06 


3.90 


1.04 


3.84 


1.08 


64. Suparviss students oittsid4) of ths dassroom 


3.78 


1.15 


3.68 


1.19 


3.73 


1.12 


65. Idantify and rsfar hjaith, an)otk>naI prol)lsms 


4.18 


0.90 


4J2Q 


0.88 


4.08 


0.90 


56. Idantify and rsfar axosptionai students 


4.12 


0J94 


4.11 


0S2 


4.04 


0.93 


67. Complste reports and maintain records of equipment 


2.98 


1.17 


2.84 


1.18 


Z86 


1.16 


68. Take inventory 


2.94 


1.16 


2.79 


1.13 


2.83 


1.15 


69. Request additional materials and supplies 


3.50 


1.10 


3.39 


1.07 


3.33 


1.08 


70. Assist in preparation of school budget requests 


3.09 


1.19 


3.00 


1.16 


3.00 


1.16 


71. Assess comfort and safety of Classroom, school 


3.38 


1.17 


3.32 


1.13 


3.29 


1.15 


7Z Report acts of vandalism 


3.31 


1i>4 


3.13 


1.22 


3.16 


1.21 


73. Assume responsit)itity for nxmey 


2.70 


1.23 


2.65 


1.22 


2.66 


1.24 


VL ADOmONAL PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBIUTIES 














74. Establish, communicate standards of social behavior 


4.52 


0.73 


4.52 


0.74 


4.46 


0.76 


75. Communicate respect for diversity and equity 


4.54 


0.75 


4.53 


0.71 


4.41 


0.79 


76. Interact with students supportively, respectfully 


4.54 


0.73 


4.55 


0.72 


4.45 


0.78 


77. Enhance student confidence and self-estsem 


4.78 


0.50 


4.76 


0.51 


4.73 


0.53 


78. Respond to student social and enDotionaJ needs 


4.55 


0.66 


4.54 


0.67 


4.46 


0.73 


79. Keep up with devetopnDents in education, specialty 


4.21 


0.87 


4.16 


0.87 


4.17 


0.86 


80. Keep informed of health-related information 


3.96 


0.97 


3.87 


0.97 


3.83 


0.97 


81. Review and/or communicate plans with others 


3.72 


1.01 


3.77 


0.93 


3.64 


0S7 


82. Sen/e on school and/or district-wide committees 


3.29 


1.07 


3.24 


1.05 


3.23 


1.03 


83. Supervise or guide other adults in the dsss 


3.37 


1.15 


3.31 


1.11 


3.32 


1.08 


84. Coliaborate with colleagues 


3.95 


1.03 


3.99 


1.00 


3.89 


1.00 


85. Ptan for and attend after-school activities 


3.68 


1.07 


3.61 


1.04 


3.64 


1.06 
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NORTHEAST 


CENTRAL 


SOOTH 


FAR WEST 




N«675 


N«838 


N«873 


N-7W 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


I PLANNING A^'') PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 


















1. DttermirM ^ of knowMQ^/rMdinm of ttud«ms 


4S29 


0.78 


4.12 


0.87 


4.33 


0.74 


4.17 


057 


Z WHt* instructionai obj^ctivM 


3.91 


1.00 


3.84 


1.03 


4.05 


0.93 


355 


1.01 


3. Analyze instructionat objectives 


3.98 


096 


3.89 


0.96 


4.0U 


0.93 


3.95 


054 


4. Review beetc learning resources 


4.17 


0.85 


4.06 


0.86 


4.14 


0.83 


.4.12 


058 


5. Design aitemative objectives and lessons 


4.18 


0.87 


4.12 


0.88 


4.24 


OJX) 


4.11 


059 


6. Select a variety of teaching techniques 


4 30 


0.83 


4.29 


0.82 


4.31 


0.78 


453 


0.78 


7. Schedule lessons and experiences 


4.37 


031 


4.37 


0.80 


4.45 


0.72 


456 


a77 


8. Prepare' pre-tnstnjctional assessment techniques 


3.65 


1.04 


34S3 


0.98 


3.72 


^J0O 


3.67 


152 


9. Prepare lesson plans 


A 40 


0.77 


4JS3 


0.73 


453 


0.72 


4.49 


0.74 


10. Prepare and/or assemble instructional materials 




0.71 


4.39 


0.77 


4.47 


0.73 


4.43 


a74 


11. Prepare equipment 


o.oo 


1.01 


3.79 


1.02 


3.91 


0.96 


3.76 


1.04 


12. Obtiiin and/or prepare instructional aids 


4.12 


0.88 


3.98 


0.32 


4.15 


0.83 


4.01 


058 


13. Prepare and maintain displays 


A m 

^.U 1 


0.95 


3.87 


0.97 


3.98 


0.93 


357 


054 


14. Repare activities 


4.18 


0.86 


4.07 


0.87 


4.19 


0.84 


4.11 


055 


15. Organize and prepare learning space for instruction 




0.97 


3.73 


0.99 


3.89 


0.92 


?53 


056 


IL MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 


















ia Establish classroom rules and procedures 


4.71 


0.62 


4.70 


0.58 


4.72 


0.57 


4.74 


054 


17. Monitor and revise classroom njles and procedures 


4.43 


0.84 


4.34 


0.81 


4.43 


0.76 


4.43 


0.79 


18. Develop student seK-monitoring strategies 


4.21 


0.9^ 


4.13 


0.96 


4.19 


0.85 


450 


058 


19. Monitor students* behavior as they enter and leave 


4.02 


1.02 


4.04 


osr 


4.24 


0.89 


4.05 


056 


20. Monitor student in-dass behavior 


4.70 


0.58 


4.71 


0.54 


4.76 


0.52 


4.75 


051 


21. Monitor and adjust classroom activities 


4.50 


0.70 


4.52 


0.68 


4.62 


0.60 


4.60 


053 


22. Manage classroom time effectively 


4.62 


0^ 


4.64 


0.61 


4.71 


053 


4.63 


0.60 


23. Encourage desired student behavior 


4.82 


0.42 


4.80 


0.45 


4.76 


050 


451 


0.44 


24. Discourage undesirable student behavior 


4.58 


0.68 


4.50 


0.74 


4.62 


0.64 


4.56 


0.67 


III. IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 


















25. Use motivational techniques and activities 


4.59 


0.62 


4.51 


0.65 


4.55 


0.62 


4.53 


0.63 


26. Maintain flexible grouping patterns 


4.24 


04^ 


4.07 


0.91 


4.19 


0.83 


4.19 


0.83 


27. Give students an ovenoew of lessons 


4.17 


0.88 


4.12 


0.90 


4.28 


0.83 


4.15 


057 


Use a variety of approaches, Including: 


















28. laboratory or *hands-on' Instruction 


4.22 


0.82 


4.14 


0.86 


4.16 


055 


4.22 


051 


29. games, simulations, rolei>laying 


3.72 


1.00 


3.67 


1.00 


3.82 


0.95 


3.73 


0.95 
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NORTHEAST 


CENTRAL 


SOUTH 


FAR WEST 




N« 


675 


N« 


838 


N> 


873 


N» 


799 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


30. direct instruction 


4.13 


0.85 


4.11 


034 


437 


OT7 


A lA 


U.o4 


31. group int«faction t»chniquM 


4.05 


0J93 


4.01 


033 


4.06 


OK) 


4 14 


O PR 
U.OP 


32. •ducctional technology 


3.23 


1.04 


3.27 


1.01 


337 


OQQ 




n Oft 


33. visual aidt 


3.81 


0.91 


3.72 


033 


331 




3.73 


O fiO 


34. oonmunfty ratouroat 


3.45 


OM 


339 


034 


332 


OOQ 




n Oi; 

U.tf9 


35. indapendant study 


3.24 


1.05 


ai8 


1.00 


332 


1.01 


334 


1 03 


36. paar instruction by s'ltudants 


3.27 


1.06 


3.30 


0!96 


3.34 


035 


3 47 


n QQ 


37. hnplamant programs foe studants wrttx spadai naads 


3.96 


0.96 


333 


131 


333 


1 M 


3 Q4 




38. Modify instructionio suit naads of groups 


4J25 


0.87 


4.19 


036 


436 


030 


4 19 


n ft4 


39. Provida individual assistanoa/tnstructiun 


4.41 


0.78 


438 


0.77 




077 


4 37 




40. Encourage a variaty of critical thinlcing sidils 


4.46 






n 7ft 




n TA 


A Afl 


U.7D 


41. Fadiitata student learning and ancouraga effort 


4.65 


0.60 


431 


0.63 


4.61 


031 


4.62 


0.61 


42. naoognize, correct problenu in communication skills 


4.06 


0.89 


336 


032 


4.08 


0.86 


336 


032 


43. Provide feedtMCk during instruction 


4.46 


0.71 


4.48 


0.68 


435 


0.62 


436 


0.65 


44. PiDtfMe opportunities to apply learning 


4JSS 


0.63 


432 


0.64 


4.58 


031 


4.55 


0.64 


45. Uae a variety of techniques in presenting lessons 


4.52 


0.68 


4.43 


0.73 


4.53 


0.69 


432 


0.68 


46. Sumnwize content covered 


4.27 


0.80 


4.27 


0.78 


4.40 


0.71 


433 


0.79 


fV. EVALUATING SniDEKT LEARNING, INSra 
EFFECTIVENESS 


















47. Administer activHiea 


4.15 


035 


4.11 








4 19 


o HA 


48. Score, grade, reoord, and give feedt>ack 


4.31 


034 


4J2T 


034 


4.44 


0.76 




o ft<; 


49. Evaluate atudem written work 


4.29 


0.85 


4.18 


035 




o an 


4 91 


O ft4 


SO. Estat)lish and maintain student records 


4.25 


0.87 






A 41 




4 




51. Analyze student achievement k) dasa 


4.21 


038 






4 V) 


O TO 


A Ifi 




52. Incorporate test aoores, etc. into grades, records 


4.24 


0.88 


4J21 


036 


436 


070 


4 17 


OJI7 


53. Monitor student responses to instruction 


4.12 


037 


338 


030 


4.14 


OW> 


4.07 


O Aft 


54. Ada)inister and nf)onitor Standardized tests 


3.13 


1.22 


3.17 


1.16 


337 


1.13 


3.00 


132 


55. Interpret results of standardized tests 


3.21 




331 


1.17 


3.53 


1.10 


3.06 


1.18 


56. Analyze test acores, other evaluative kiformatkm 


3.72 


137 


a67 


1.07 


331 


039 


3.74 


1.05 


V. ADMINtSTTUTIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 


















57. Commynicate achooi rules and procedures 


3.99 


1.00 


339 


037 


4.19 


0.88 


4.04 


039 


58. Exchange information to erwirs care and custody 


ZM 


1.06 


337 


130 


4.04 


034 


332 


039 


50. Exchange information for understarxiing, devek^prrient 


4.18 


0.93 


4.16 


0.65 


435 


032 


4.19 


0.87 



Q35 






^40RTHEAST 


CEhfTRAL 


SOUTH 


FAR WEST 




N» 


675 


N«838 


N«873 


N-799 




Mean 


SD. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


SD. 


Mean 


S.O. 


60. Prtpara raports or l«tt*rt 


3.0Q 


1.13 




1.10 


3.35 


1.00 


3.10 


1.11 


61. Ki9«p infonritfd of scaW and k)cal rtgulattons 


3.35 


1.10 


3.39 


1.13 


3.68 


1.05 


3.36 


1.08 


62. Establish, maintain, and update ttudtnt rtoords 


3.62 


1.11 


3.65 


1.10 


4.01 


0.99 


3.56 


14)7 


63. Ensura oompUanoa with taftty rulas 


3.93 




3.84 


1.09 




1.00 


3.83 


1.07 


64. Supafvisattudantsoutatdaofthaciassroorn 


3.57 


1.17 


3.70 


1.12 


4.01 


1.07 


3.58 


.18 


65. identify and rafar ha«Jth, amotional pcot^tams 


4.13 


0.91 


4.09 


0S4 


4.19 


0.86 


4.18 


037 


66. identify and rafar axoaptsonal atudants 


4.05 


0.94 


4.05 


0.94 


4.14 


039 


4.08 


034 


67. Complete rapofta and maintain raoofda of aquipmant 


2.78 


1.19 




1.00 


3.16 


1.18 


2.73 


1.16 


68. Tal(e inventory 


2.80 


1.18 




1 14 


3.11 


1.14 


2.70 


1.10 


69. Request additional nnaterials and supplies 


3.38 


1.13 




1.06 


3.55 


1.08 


3.30 


138 


70. Assist in preparation of school budget requests 


3.20 


1.19 




1.17 


ZSfT 


1.19 


3.00 


1.15 


71. Assess oomfort and safety of classroom, school 


3.35 


1.15 




1 ifi 


3.44 


1.14 


3.28 


1.15 


72. Report acts of vandalism 


3.10 


1.26 


3 14 


1.17 


338 


1J23 


3.14 


1.22 


73. Assun>e responsibtllty for money 


2.58 


1.22 


2.56 


1.18 


2.91 


1.29 


2.55 


1.19 


Vt AOOmONAL PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBIUTIES 


















74. Establish, communicate Standards Of aociai behavior 


4.53 


0.69 


4.47 


Q 78 


4.50 


0.72 


4.49 


0.77 


75. Communicate respect for diversity and equity 


4.54 


0,72 


A AA 


n Tft 

U.f o 


4.47 


0.78 


4.50 


0.75 


76. interact with students tttpportively, respectfuiiy 


4.57 


0.70 


4.45 


0.78 


4.50 


0.74 


452 


0.79 


77. Enhance student confidence and setf'esteem 


4.78 


0.49 


4 75 


052 


4.72 


0.56 


430 


0.47 


78. Respond to student social and anootional needs 


4.56 


0.65 


A AT 


U./o 


4 4fi 


n no 


4.56 


0.68 


79. Keep up with developments in education, speciafty 






4.18 


0.86 


4.17 


0.87 


4.10 


030 


80. Keep informed of heatth-ieiatad information 


3.91 


0.99 


3.86 


1.00 


3.91 


0S5 


332 


036 


81. Review and/or communicate plans with others 


a73 


0S7 


3.64 


0.95 


3.72 


0.97 


3.73 


099 


82. Sen/e on school and/or district-wide commltttes 


3.25 


1.09 


3.28 


1.02 


3.33 


1.02 


3.17 


1.09 


83. Supervise or guide other adults in the class 


3.28 


1.13 


3.12 


1.08 


3.51 


1.09 


3.40 


1.11 


84. Coiiat>orate with colleagues 


3.94 


1.02 


3.88 


1.01 


3.95 


1.04 


336 


^00 


85. Plan for and attend after-school activities 


3.59 


1.08 


3.62 


1.04 


3.76 


1.04 


3.61 


1.04 



ERIC 
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Appendix H 

States Within Each of the Four NASDTEC Geographic Regions 




HI 
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FAR WEST 



Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 



New Mexico 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 



SOUTHERN 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 



North Carolina 
Soutii Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



CENTRAL 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 



Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



NORTHEAST 

Connecticut New Hampshire 

Delaware New Jersey 

District of Columbia New York 

Maine Pennsylvania 

Maryland Rhode Island 

Massachusetts Vermont 



H2 
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Appendix I 

Mean Ratines of Importance for Your Job 



FRir 



II 



22& 



PLANNIKa AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 

1. DMnniM ttv«l of lcnowl«dg«/rMdinMS of ttu<to 

2. Wm» instructional obi«ctivM 

3. AniOyz^ instnictional obi^ctim 

4. Review basic teaming resources 

5. Design aitemative objectives and lessons 

6. Select a variety of teaching techniques 

7. Schedule lessons and experiences 

a Prepare pre4nstnjct>onaI assessment techniques 

9. Prepare lesson plans 

10. Prepare and/or assemble instructional materials 

11. Prepare equipment 

12. Obtain arKi/or prepare instructional aids 

13. Prepare and maintain displays 

14. Prepare activities 

15. Organize and prepare learning space for instruction 
MANAGING THE ClASSROOM 

16. Establish classroom rules and procedures 

17. Monitor and revise classroom rales and procedures 

18. Develop student seH-monitoring strategies 

19. Monitor students* behavior as they enter and leave 

20. Monitor student ln<:iass behavior 

21 . Monitor and adjust classroom activities 

22. Ktanage classroom time effectively 

23. Encourage desired student behavior 

24. Discourage undesirable student behavior 
IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 

25. Use motivational techniques and activities 

26. Maintain flexible grouping patterns 

27. Give students an overview of lessons 



PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 


SUPPUEMENTART 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 


N-3434 


N«:156 


Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


4.10 


0.85 






3.50 


1.W 


4.01 




3.70 


0.99 


3.92 


f\ OK. 


3.90 


0.88 


4.09 


U.OV 


4.15 


0.86 


4.40 


0.7« 


4.26 


0.85 


4M 


0.64 


4.35 


0.79 


4.46 


0.66 


3.43 


1.06 


zz^ 


1.00 


4.18 


0S4 


4.42 




430 


0.81 


4.31 


0.O1 


3.66 


1.06 


3S2 




3^ 


0.93 


4.06 




3.83 


1.00 


4.12 




4.01 


0.92 


4.18 


n tkK 


3.68 


1.03 


9.90 


U.V1 


4.56 


0.72 


4.61 


0.67 


4J21 


0.92 


A 

4.00 


n fti 


4.10 


0.96 


A <(A 

4.15? 


n Aft 


3.92 


1.05 


A 




4.62 


0.65 


4.68 


038 


4.46 


0.72 


4.50 


a67 


4.56 


0.65 


4.62 


0.65 


4.76 


0.51 


475 


031 


4.47 


0.77 


4.49 


0.69 


4.48 


0.68 


4.56 


0.62 


4.10 


0.90 


438 


0.72 


4.11 


0.91 


4.46 


0.74 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 






N«3434 




N« 


156 






Maan S.O. 


Maan 


S.O. 


t 


Jm a variety of approachaa, kidudtng: 












laboratory or *hand»-on* instruction 


4.14 


0.90 


4.14 


0.88 


29. 


gafnas, simulations, roia-piaying 


a68 


1.01 


3.89 


0.95 


aa 


difsct Instruction 


4.12 


0.87 


4J2S 


0.76 




xMjp intaraction lachntquas 


4.04 


0.94 


4.36 


0.80 


3Z 


aducatiar^a] Ischnology 


ai6 


1.03 


a49 


1.12 


33. 


visual aids 


a7o 


0.96 


4.00 


0.93 


34. 


oonvnunHy raaouccaa 


3.36 


14)1 


a64 


1.01 


35. 


indapandarrt study 


ai3 


1.06 


a49 


1.03 


36. 


paar mstiuction t)y studants 


3J28 


1.05 


3.63 


1.00 


37. 


Imolamant broorafna for studants with soactal naadt 


a93 


1.02 


4.11 


1.06 


3a 


Modify iftstruction to suit nssdi of groups 


4.20 


0.87 


4.40 


0.79 


39. 


Provida individual asststanoa/instruction 


4.40 


0.79 


4^ 


0.67 


40. 


Encouraoa a variaty of critical thinking skills 


4.43 


0.79 


4.65 


0.54 


41. 


Facilitata studant taaming and anoouraga affoft 


4.63 


0.62 


4.74 


0.54 


42. 


n^ogniza, oorract problams in communication skills 


^99 


0.94 


4.10 


0.93 


4a 


Provida faadback during instniction 


4.52 


0.67 


4.62 


0.58 


44. 


Frovida opportunitiaa to apply laaming 


4.54 


0.64 


4.62 


0.56 


45. 


Usa a variaty of ischniquas in praaanting tassons 


4.40 


0.72 


4J57 


0.65 


4a 


Summariza oomant oo^'arad 


4.22 


0.84 


4.41 


0.69 


IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSTR. EFFECTIVENESS 










47. 


Administsr activitias 


4m 


0.96 


4J24 


a76 


4a 


Soora, grada. rsoord, and grva faadt>aok 


4.23 


0.91 


4.45 


0.70 


49. 


Evakiats studant writtan wodc 


4.14 


0J93 


4^ 


0.76 


SO. 


Establish and maintain studant raoords 


4.18 


OAS 


4.42 


0.73 


51. 


Anaiyza atudant achisvsmant in class 


4,15 


0.80 


4^ 


0.73 


52. 


Incorporata fast aooras. ale. into gradas. racords 


4.16 


0J90 


4.35 


0.80 


5a 


Monitor studant rasponaas to instruction 


agg 


0.90 


4.13 


0.89 


54. 


Administar and monitor starKlaniizad lasts 


ai6 


1.24 


3.66 


1.31 


sa 


tntarprat results of atandardlzad lasts 


3.20 


1.19 


a53 


^st^ 


5a 


Analyza last sooras. othar avaluativa information 


3.73 


1.06 


3.90 


1.05 
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PRiMARy SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS RESPONDENTS 







N« 


3434 


N» 


156 






Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


ADMINISTRATTVE RESPONSIBIUTIES 










57. 


Communictt* tohool rulM «nd proo«dur»s 


3.96 


0.99 


4.14 


0.91 


58. 


Exchange information to •naura cara and custody 


3.89 


1.02 


4.13 


0.90 


59. 


Exchange Infomuition for understanding, development 


4.16 


0.88 


4.29 


0.79 


GO. 


Prepare reports or letters 


3.18 


1.12 


3J7 


1.19 


61. 


Keep informed of state and local regulations 


3.35 


1.12 


3.66 


1.13 


62. 


Establish, maintain, and update student records 




1.11 


3.99 


1 


63. 


Ensure oomplianoe with safety niles 


3.84 


1.09 


4.09 


1.04 


64. 


Supervise students outside of the classroom 




1.21 


3.94 


1.17 


65. 


Identify and refer health, emotional problems 


4.11 


0.94 


4.25 


0.84 


66. 


Identify and refer exceptional students 


4.09 


0.95 


4.09 


0.02 


67. 


Complete reports and maintain records of equipment 


2.86 


1.18 


3.26 


1.25 


68. 


Take inventory 




1.17 


^ Ad 


1 oo 

lire 


69. 


Request additional materials and supplies 


3.35 


1.09 


3.68 


1.10 


70. 


Assist in preparation of school txidget requests 


a 11 


1.16 


3.28 


1.20 


71. 


Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 


3-32 


1.15 


3.51 


1.19 


72. 


Report acts of vandalism 


3 1Q 




3 SO 




73. 


Assume respo^^sibility for money 


Z64 


1.24 


2.92 


1.23 


ADDITIONAL PRCV'ESSIONAL RESPONSCBILITIES 










74. 


Establish, communicate standards of social behavior 


4.48 


0.77 


4S4 


0.G9 


75 


Commuricate respect for diversity and equity 


4.47 


0.78 


4.67 


0.64 


76 


Interact with students supportivety, respectfully 


4.50 


0.78 


4.63 


0.61 


77. 


Enhance student confidence and self-esteem 


4.76 


0.52 


4.79 


0.46 


7a 


Respond to studem social and emotional needs 


4.50 


0.71 


4.60 


0.63 


79. 


Keep up with developments in education, spectahy 


4.14 


0.87 


4.41 


0.76 


80. 


Keep informed of health-related information 


3.84 


0.99 


4.07 


0.92 


81. 


Review and/or communicate plans %nth others 


3.66 


0.98 


3.73 


0.97 


BZ 


Serve on school and/or district-wide conrm)it!ees 


3.35 


1.01 


3.58 


0.90 


83. 


Supervise or guide other adults in the dass 


3.46 


1.09 


3.90 


0.99 


84. 


Collaborate %nth colleagues 


3.79 


1.01 


4.00 


1.00 


85. 


Plan for and atterKi after-echool activities 


3.54 


1.06 


3.70 


1.07 
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Appendix J 

Mean Ratings of Time Spent: Your Job 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 

TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 






N«3434 




N-156 






Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 










1. 


D»t»rniin« l«v*i of knowi«dg«/r»AdinMS of students 


2^ 


0.65 


2.37 


0.60 


2. 


VVH1» instructional obj^ctivM 


1M 


0.85 


2.30 


0.71 


3. 


AnaJyza inttructionat objactivos 


2Joe 


0.73 


2.33 


0.70 


4. 


Review basic learning resources 


Z2B 


0.69 


2.39 


0.68 


5. 


Design attemative objectives and lessons 


2.33 


0.71 


2.54 


0.66 


6. 


Select a variety of teaching techniques 


2.47 


0.67 


2.66 


0.59 


7. 


Schedule lessons and experiences 


2.54 


0.63 


2.59 


0.58 


8. 


Prepare prennstructional assessment techniques 


1.76 


031 


2.15 


a77 


9. 


Prepare lesson plans 


2.50 


0.67 


2.64 


0.57 


10. 


Prepare and/or assemble instructional materials 


2.58 


0.60 


2.61 


0.62 


11. 


Prepare equipment 


1.96 


0.79 


2.22 


0.72 


12. 


Obtain and/or prepare instructionai aids 


2.26 


0.72 


2.42 


0.72 


13. 


Prepare and maintain displays 


2.23 


0.75 


2.43 


0.65 


14. 


Prepare activities 


2.29 


0.72' 


2.45 ^ 


0.63 


15. 


Organize and prepare learning space for instruction 


2.01 


0.78 


2.32 


0.69 


MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 










16. 


Establish classroom rules and procedures 


2.44 


0.68 




0.61 


17. 


Monitor and revise classroom rules and procedures 


2.17 


0.77 


2.36 


0.71 


18. 


Develop student self*monitoring strategias 


2.16 


0.79 


2.41 


0.67 


19. 


Monitor students* behavior as they enter and leave 


2.17 


0.79 


2.38 


0.72 


20. 


Monitor student in-dass behavior 


2.76 


0.50 


2.82 


0.42 


21. 


Monitor and adjust classroom activities 


2.57 


0.60 


2.67 


0.50 


22. 


Manage classroom time effectively 


2.65 


0.55 


2.73 


0.48 


23. 


Encourage desired student behavior 


2.80 


0.45 


2.84 


0.39 


24. 


Discourage undesirat>ie student behavior 


2.47 


0.6B 


2.54 


0.66 


IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 










2S. 


Use motivationat techniques and activities 


2.62 


0.54 


2.77 


0.44 


26. 


Maintain flexible grouping pattems 


2.22 


0.76 


2.50 


0.61 


27. 


Give students an overview of lessons 


2.29 


0.72 


2.56 


0.59 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 

TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 






N-3434 




N« 


156 






Maan S.D. 


Maan 


S.D. 


Use m varMy of •pproach— , including: 










2a. 


labontory or tuuidt^* inttnictkm 


2.31 


0.78 


242 


0.67 


29. 


gamM, simuictions, roia-piaying 


201 


0.76 


222 


0.71 


30. 


diract instniction 


248 


0.63 


. 262 


035 


31. 


group kttaraction tachniqiias 


2.31 


0.74 


264 


0.61 


32. 


•ducational tachnology 


1.42 


036 


137 


0.75 


33. 


visual akts 


2.06 


0,75 


237 


0.69 


34. 


community raaouroat 


lis 


0.82 


201 


0.75 


35. 


indapandant study 


1.39 


0.90 


138 


0.72 


36. 


paar instruction by studants 


1.67 


033 


212 


0.74 


37. 


Implamant programs for studants with spactal naads 


1^ 


1.00 


228 


0.77 


38. 


Modify instruction to suit naads of groups 


2.40 


0.69 


263 


0.56 


39. 


Provida individual asaistanca/instruction 


2.54 


0.63 


267 


0.54 


40. 


Enoouraga a variaty of critical thinldng sidtls 


2.56 


0.62 


275 


0.46 


41. 


Fadlitata studant laaming and anoounga affort 


2.79 


0.45 


287 


036 


42. 


Raoognixa, oormct probiamt in communication siuDs 


Z2Z 


0.72 


239 


0.68 


43. 


Provida faadback during instruction 


2.72 


030 


281 


0.41 


44. 


Provida opportunitias to appiy iaamin^ 


2.67 


0.52 


276 


0.44 


45. 


Uaa a variaty of taclini<^uas in prasanting iassons 


2.62 


037 


272 


0.52 


46. 


Summariza oontant oovarad 


2.34 


0.69 


253 


0.60 


IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSTR. EFFECTIVENESS 










47. 


Administar activftiaa 


2^ 


0.72 


258 


035 


48. 


Soora. grada, raoord, and giva faadbacic 


24S2 


0.73 


274 


0.48 


49. 


Evaluata studant wrtttan work 


232 


030 


267 


033 


50. 


Establish and maintain studant raoords 


2.49 


0.75 


266 


035 


51. 


Anaiyza studant achiavamant in otass 


2^ 


0.71 


259 


037 


5Z 


Inoorporata last aoorast ate. into gradas, raoortii 


243 


0.75 


260 


0.60 


53. 


Monitor atudant raiponaai to instruction 


2.25 


0.70 


242 


0.66 


54. 


Adminislar and morWtor standardizad lasts 


1^ 


034 


215 


0.78 


56. 


VYtarprat raaults of ataiKlardizad lasts 


1.40 


035 


138 


0.76 


56. 


Anaiyza laat aooraa, othar avahiativa information 


1J» 


038 


226 


0.75 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 






N«3434 




N" 


ififi 






Mean S.D. 


Mean 


o.u. 


V. AOMIr^tSTRATIVE RESPONSIBIUTIES 










57. 


Commuh^cat* school rul«s and procaduras 


Z12 


0,79 


2.94 


0.74 


58. 


Exchang* info:m«tk>n to ansum cart and custody 


1M 


033 


ZJZf 


0.77 


59. 


Exchangt infonnaL^n for undarstanding, daveiopmtnt 


2.29 


0.70 


2.47 


0.OO 


60. 


Prapva raports or l«ttar« 


1.30 


0.90 


i.TD 


0.77 


61. 


Kaap informad of state and k>cat ragulations 


1.55 


0.81 


1.97 


0.76 


62. 


Establish, maintain, and updata v^tudant rscords 


1.88 


033 


Z2S 


0.78 


63. 


En sun compllanoa with saftty njlss 


1.78 


0.96 


Z27 


0.78 


64. 


Supaivisa studsnts outsidt of tha dassivnom 


Z09 


0.84 


2.33 


0.72 


65. 


Idsntify and rafar hsalth, amotionai probien>s 


ZOO 


0.79 


2.24 


0.70 


66. 


Idantify and rafar axoaptional studants 


133 


0.89 


Z12 


0.76 


67. 


Complete raports and maintain racords of aquipmant 


1.23 


0.90 


1.89 


0.80 


68. 


Taka inventory 


1.55 


0.80 


1.79 


0.79 


69. 


Request additiorMJ materiaJs and supplies 


1.71 


0.74 


Z03 


0.77 


70. 


Assist in preparation of school budget requests 


034 


0.92 


1.65 


0.71 


71. 


Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 


1.43 


0.79 


1.83 


0.77 


7Z 


Report acts of vandalism 


1.08 


0.82 


1.64 


0.83 


73. 


Assume responsibility for money 


1.39 


1.00 


1.83 


030 
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74. 


Establish, communicate standards of social behavior 


2.65 


0.57 


Z70 


A KA 

0.54 


75. 


Communion respect for diversity and equity 


zse 


0.63 


Z7o 


A CA 
0.50 


76. 


kvteract with students supportiveiy, respectfully 


zest 


0.62 


2.72 


A 

0.52 


77. 


Enhance student confidence and self-esteem 


283 


0.41 




A *iO 


78. 


Respond to student social and emotional needs 


zeo 


0.57 


2.71 


0.50 


79. 


Keep up with developments in education, specialty 


Z2B 


0.70 


Z60 


0.54 


80. 


Keep informed of health-reiated Information 


132 


0.77 


Z28 


0.69 


81. 


Review and/or communicate plans with others 


138 


0.77 


Z09 


0.72 


82. 


Serve on school and/or district-wide committees 


139 


0.85 


Z18 


0.72 


83. 


Supervise or guide other adults in tha class 


1.40 


1.06 


2.25 


0.72 


84. 


Collaborate with oolleaguas 


1.89 


0.90 


234 


0.72 


85. 


Plan for ar>d attend after-school activities 


1.97 


0.76 


218 


0.73 



J4 
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ADMINISTRATORS 


PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 






N-12S 




N- 


190 


N«42 






Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


L PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 














1. 


Dtttrmin* l«v»i of knowMge/raadinm of ttudtnts 




0.67 


234 


0.62 


256 


0.54 


Z 


Writ* instructional obi^ctivM 


2,01 


0.80 


2^4 


0.78 


9 K9 


U.OD 




Analyze tnstruettonal objactivM 




n 7fi 




n 73 


9 4n 




4. 


R0vi«w basic laaming rasourcas 




0.76 


2^ 


0.76 


9 1^ 


U.OD 


5. 


Dasion aitamalh/a objactivaa and bsaons 




U*v9 




0.60 


2.49 


O #57 


6. 


Salact a vanaty of taaching tachniquat 


2.44 


U*QV 


9 71 




9 fin 
2.W 


U.Cmc 


7. 


Schaduia lasaona and axpaiianoaa 


0 97 






0.71 


2.40 


0.76 


8. 


Prapara pra^nttructlonal assaasmant tachniquas 


2 OS 


0.76 


2JJ1 


0.69 


9 14 


n ftA 


9. 


Prapara laason ptana 


9 on 


n 70 


9 47 


0.76 


9 A4 


n ^ 


10. 


Prapara and/or assambia instructional matarials 


Z.Zo 


t\ PA 
U.09 


9 41 




2.4/ 


n A7 

U.Or 


11. 


Prapara aquipmant 


1.01 


U.OO 


1 A4 


n A4 




0.96 


IZ 


Obtain and/or prapara instructioria] aids 


9 r\A 


n 7S 


9 ig 


0.72 


9 ^9 


n 7ft 


13. 


Prapara and n^aintain displays 


1 oo 


n Ska 


1 Qfi 


0.82 


9 9<\ 


n ftQ 

U.09 


14. 


Prapara activitias 


Z rV 


U.rO 


9 

2.40 


n ^ 

U.QQ 


9 Ad 


0 71 


15. 


Organiza and prapara laaming spaoa for instruction 






9 19 


U.wV 


9 17 




IL MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 














16. 


Establish dasaroom rulas and procaduras 


9 iV> 


0.71 


2.73 


0.57 


2.48 


0.73 


17. 


Monitor and ravisa dassroocn nilas and procaduras 


2.44 


0.69 


Z69 


0.57 




0.73 


18. 


Davalop studant salf-monitoring stratagias 


9 


n 67 


2.57 


0.68 


9W5 


0.73 


19. 


Monitor studants* bahavior as thay antar and laava 


9 IT 




9 ifi 


0.78 


2.17 


0.75 


20. 


Monitor studant in-ciass bahavior 


9 1(9 


0-62 


2,76 


0.54 


2.57 


O fi9 
U.02 


21. 


Monitor and adjust classroom activitias 


Z52 


U.OD 


9 71 


T\ %A 


2.38 


0.75 


22. 


Manage classroom lima affactivaty 


^55 


0.60 


Z69 


0.56 


2.50 


0.66 


23. 


Encourage dasirad student bahavior 


2.52 


0.71 


2.62 


0.64 


Z60 


0.62 


24. 


Discourage undesirable student behavior 


2.39 


0.75 


Z59 


0.64 


Z55 


0.62 


IIL IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 














25. 


Use motivationai techniques and activitias 


2.54 


0.59 


2.66 


0.56 


259 


0.58 


26. 


Maintain flexible grouping patterns 


Z28 


0.71 


2.42 


0.67 


244 


0.63 


27. 


Give students an overview of lessons 


2^ 


0.73 


Z37 


0.69 


2.32 


0.68 
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ERIC 







ADMINISTRATORS 


PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMEffTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 






N«125 






190 


N«42 






Maan 


S.D. 


Maan 


S.D. 


Maan 


S.D. 


\ 


Jm • vartety of approaefMs, including: 














28. 


laboratory or *handa-on" Instruction 


2.42 


0.62 


2.58 


0.69 


2.60 


0.69 


29. 


Oamat» ainwtatiorta, ro!a-playing 


14S 


0.67 


2.32 


0,70 


2.43 


0,54 


20, 


dlract instnidion 


2.15 


0.72 


2.39 


0,70 


2.45 


0.62 


31. 


group intaraction tachntc)ua$ 


2.28 


0.72 


2.55 


0,61 


2.48 


0,63 


32. 


aducatorud ttchnology 


1.75 


0.73 


136 


0.71 


2.07 


0,89 


33. 


viauat aida 


1.95 


0.70 


2.13 


0,72 


2.31 


0.74 


34. 


cortiniunity ratouroaa 


1.88 


0.73 


2.11 


0,71 


2.07 


0.83 


35. 


Indapandant study 


1.79 


0.73 


1J6 


0,68 


2.02 


0,79 


36. 


paar }nstniction by studants 


1.90 


0.78 


2.17 


0,71 


2.10 


0,78 


37. 


tmDlftfn#nt Draonnrtfi fof studants with UMcial naads 


2.31 


0,79 


2.37 


0.73 


2.38 


0,62 


38. 


Modifv instructkMi to suit n##d& of orouos 


2.48 


0.68 


2.56 


0,60 


2.57 


0.49 


39. 


Pfovida individual a t-f* f tanoa/lnstnjction 


Z48 


0.60 


2.57 


0.61 


2.52 


0.55 


40. 


Encouraga a variaty of critical thinking skills 


2.60 


0.61 


2.:^ 


0.51 


2.85 


0.35 


41. 


FACititstdi stiictefit lAAfnlno Mfvi AnttsurttOA effort 


2.59 


0.65 


2.71 


0,51 


2.76 


0.48 


42. 


Rscogniza, oorract problama in oommunication skills 


2.27 


a76 


2.34 


0,72 


2.52 


0,59 


43. 


Provkia faadbaok during inatniction 


2.50 


a63 


2.66 


034 


2.64 


0,61 


44. 


Provida opportunitiaa to apply laaming 


2.47 


0.69 


Z72 


0.50 


2.71 


0,55 


45. 


Usa a variaty of tachnk)uaa in prasanting laaaons 


2.53 


0.69 


2.66 


0.57 


^74 


0.44 


46. 


Summariza oontant oovarad 


2.30 


0.71 


2.32 


0,74 


2.62 


0,62 


IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSm 
EFFECTIVENESS 














47. 


Administar aetivitiaa 


2^28 


0.75 


2.44 


0.65 


2.61 


0.58 


48. 


8oora» grada» raoord, and giva faadback 


2.22 


OJO 


2.33 


0.75 


2.61 


0.58 


49. 


Evaiuata atudant wrWan work 


2.31 


0.73 


2.41 


0.67 


2.48 


0.55 


SO. 


Establish and maintain stix^ raoords 


1.99 


0.87 


2.21 


0,78 


ZAO 


0.69 


51. 


Analyza studant achiavamant in daas 


2.37 


0.71 


2.40 


0,70 


2.48 


0,66 


52. 


Inoorporata tsst soorai, ate. into gradas, raoords 


Z11 


0.84 


2.19 


0,76 


2.43 


0.60 


53. 


Monitor atudant raaponaas to kiatniciion 


2.36 


0.70 


2.48 


0,65 


2.43 


0,66 


54. 


Adminiatar and fnor>Hor standard bead taata 


1.52 


osn 


1.43 


0.96 


1.77 


0,99 


55. 


kitafprat raaulta of atar^dardizad tasts 


1.72 


0.87 


1.74 


OJO 


1.95 


0.92 


56. 


Analyza tast aooraa, othar avaluativa information 


^17 


0.85 


2.37 


0.71 


2.43 


0.73 
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ADMINISTRATORS 


PRIMARY" 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 






N"12S 






190 


N«42 










Mean 


s n 


Mean 


S.D. 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE RHSPONSIBiUTIES 














57. 


Communlctt* school rul«t and prootdurtQ 






9 1ft 


nfii> 

U.09 


9 11 


n an 


sa 


Exchange information to ansura car* and custody 


1 ftQ 

1 .Ow 




9 in 


n fin 


9 1Q 

^iy 




59. 


Exchanga Info for undarstanding, davatopniant 


2.17 


0.80 


999 




o 

Z.40 


U.DD 


60. 


Prapara raports or lattart 


1 S7 






n A7 


4 OO 


A 09 
U.9K 


61. 


Kaap informad of ttata and local ra^ulations 


1 1(9 


V.Oi 


1 Tn 


n tcT 

U.Or 


4 AO 

1.99 


A ^A 

0.94 


62. 


Establish, nuuntain, and updata studant raoocds 


1.^ 


U4p4 


1.00 


A OA 

0.W 


9 oo 




63. 


Ensura compllanoa with safaty ruiaa 






9 




O 04 

Z31 


A 77 

0.77 


64. 


Suparvisa ttudants outsk:^ tha classroom 


1.99 


A AJ 


4 cry 
1.07 


A AT 

0.97 


2.21 


A a£ 
0.8D 


65. 


Uantify and rafar haalth. amotional probtams 


Z. 10 


A 


A 4B 
2.18 


0.70 


O 47 


A <yi 
OJiU 


66. 


Uantify and refer axcepttoruJ students 




0.79 


9 1^ 


A fin 


2.49 


A £7 

O.o7 


67. 


Completa reports/maintain records of aquipmant 


4 on 

1.0U 


A OA 

O.o9 




A AJ 


1.67 


A A4 

0J94 


68. 


Tako inventory 


1.24 


A ci*r 
0.87 


4 40 

1.12 


A OA 

0.O9 


4 £A 


n OA 


69. 


Request add'rtiofia] materials and supplibs 


1.DO 




1 A^ 


n Q9 


1 K9 


n Qi^ 


70. 


Assist in preparation of school t>udoet requests 


1 1ft 

I.IO 


n Oft 
U.Vo 


1 


n Oft 


1.17 


i.Of 


71. 


Assess comfort and safety of dassroom. school 


1.50 


A AO 

0.99 


1.07 


A AJ 

0.94 


4 AA 

1.80 


A AO 

0.92 


72. 


Report acts of vaixtolism 


1.53 


0.98 


1.25 


A AC 

0.9D 


1.40 


1 .uu 


73. 


Assun>e responsibility for money 


l.JU 


1 A9 


1.14 


n OQ 


4 AO. 

l.4o 


1 ifi 

1 .io 
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74. 


Establish, communicate standards of social behavior 


o oo 


n fli 


9 


n Ai; 
u.oo 


o ^o 
Z.49 


U4>0 


75, 


Communicate respect for diversity and equity 




A OC 


9 


n 


O CO 


n ft9 
u.o« 


76. 


Interact with students suppodivety. respectfully 


9 AT 


n ft9 


9 fil 


n 


9 71 

1 


n 


77. 


Enhance student confidence and salf-«steem 




n T7 


9 73 




2.71 


030 


78. 


Respond to student social and antotional needs 


O AA 

2.44 


0.73 


2.67 


A CO 


2.69 


0. ' 


79. 


Keep up with developments in education, specialty 


2.06 


0.75 


^45 


0.72 


Z51 


0.55 


80. 


Keep informad of health*retatad information 


1.71 


0.78 


1.98 


0.76 


2.12 


0.73 


81. 


Review and/or communicate plans with others 


1.86 


0.78 


2.07 


0.74 


1.95 


0.87 


82. 


Sen;e on school and/or district*wide committees 


1.77 


0.88 


1.73 


0.96 


1./6 


0.95 


83. 


Supervise or guide other aduKs in the dasa 


1.85 


0.79 


1.08 


0.81 


2.02 


0.99 


84. 


CoUaborate with colleagues 


2^ 


0.76 


2.35 


0.73 


2.12 


0S1 


85 


Ptan for and attend after-achool activities 


1.85 


0.85 


1.88 


0.90 


1.88 


0.93 
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^pendtx L 

Mean Ratings of Opportunity to Learn 



LI 







PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 






N«190 




N==42 






Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.U. 


PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 










1. 


D«t»rmU)« ltv»l of knowi«dgt/rMdin«tt of students 


2^1 


0.61 


1.96 


034 


^ 


Wrttt instructional obj«ctiviM 


2Si 


0.56 


2.67 


036 




Analyzt instructional obj«ctivts 


2.17 


0.72 


2.24 


0.72 


4. 


Raview b^Fic laaming raaourcas 


Z32 


0.65 


Z07 


0.72 


5. 


Dasign aitamativa ot^jactivas and lassons 


Z03 


0.70 


1.96 


0.78 


6. 


Salact a variaty of taaching taohniquas 


Z46 


0.66 


233 


0.78 


7. 


Schadula lassons and axparianoas 


2.02 


0.67 


138 


032 


& 


Prapara pra-lnstructional assassmant tachniquas 


1.89 


0.63 


1.79 


0.77 


9. 


Prapara lasson plans 


2.83 


0.41 


Z71 


035 


10. 


Prapara arxd/or assambla instructionai matariats 


Z49 


0.54 


2J26 


0.73 


11. 


Prapara aquipmant 


Z12 


0.65 


135 


0.85 


1Z 


Obtain and/or prapara instructional aids 


Z42 


0.63 


2.29 


0.70 


13. 


Prapara arKt maintain dispUys 


231 


0.66 


2.33 


0.52 


14. 


Prapara activ^tias 


2.25 


0.64 


Z15 


0.65 


15. 


Organixa and prapara laamino spaoa for instruction 


1.82 


0.67 


1S3 


0.74 


MANAGING THE ClASSROOM 










16. 


Establish classroom ruias and prooaduras 


Z14 


0.71 


2.19 


0.79 


17. 


Monitor and ravisa classroom ruias and prooaduras 


2.02 


0.76 


2.02 


0.89 


18. 


<>va1op studant saH-monitonng stratagias 


1.84 


0.72 


133 


0.92 


19. 


Monitor studants* bahavior as lhay antar and laava 


^M 


0.71 


2.06 


034 


20. 


Monitor studant in-dass bahavior 


239 


0.66 


2J21 


033 


21. 


Monitor and adjust classroom activitias 


2.21 


0.68 


130 


0.82 


2Z 


Managa classroom lima affactrvaty 


2.18 


0.62 


Z12 


0.70 


23. 


Encourage dasirad student behavior 


2.43 


0.62 


238 


0.75 


24. 


Disoouraga undasirabia studant bahavior 


2.22 


0.66 


236 


0.79 


IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 










25. 


Uaa motivational tachniquas and activitias 


Z44 


0.62 


237 


0.69 


26. 


Maintain flaxibia grouping patterns 




0.73 


130 


0,79 


27. 


Giva students an overview of lessons 


2.40 


a65 


239 


0.71 
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242 







PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 






N»190 




N»42 






Maan S.D. 


Msan 




t 


IM a vtrtoty of approaches, IncludtnQ: 










28, 


laboratory Of "handaon* ifMtruction 


2.44 


0.66 


2.33 


0.71 


29. 


gamas, atmulattona, rola-playino 


2.17 


0.70 


2.26 


0.69 


X. 


difict instruction 


24S6 


0.58 


2.45 


0.54 


31. 


group intaraction tachniquas 


2uZ3 


0.73 


2.12 


0.70 


32. 


aducational tachnology 


ias2 


0.69 


1.80 


0.80 


33. 


visual aids 




0.63 


2.26 


0.73 


34. 


oommunity rasouroas 


^M 


0.72 


1J95 


0.79 


35. 


indapandant study 


1.79 


0.71 


1.77 


0.80 


36. 


p%%t instnjclion by studants 


1.84 


0.69 


1.76 


0.78 


37. 


Impiamant programs for studants wHti tpacial r>aad$ 


1.83 


0.79 


1.80 


0.74 


38. 


Modify instructicn to suit naads of groups 


2.10 


0.68 


2.07 


0.70 


39. 


Provida individual assistanca/instruction 


Z15 


0.73 


210 


0.65 


40. 


Enoouraga a variaty of critical thinldng sidlls 


2.26 


0.74 


2.15 


0.68 


41. 


Fadntata studarn laaming and ancouraga affort 


Z37 


0.68 


2.17 


0.61 


42. 


nMogniza, oorract problams in communication stdlls 


1J» 


0.73 


2.02 


0.71 


43. 


Provida fsadbadc during instruction 


2.37 


0.66 


2.45 


0.66 


44. 


Provida opportunitias to appiy laaming 


2.29 


0.75 


2.21 


064 


45. 


Usa a variaty of tschniquas in prasanting lassons 


2.36 


0.71 


2.31 


0.64 


46. 


Summariza corttant covarad 


2.32 


0.63 


2.50 


0.59 


IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSTR. EFFECTIVENESS 










47. 


Mministar activitias 


2.19 


0.65 


2.17 


0.73 


48. 


Soora> grada. racord. and giva faadback 


£.21 


0.66 


2J24 


0.62 


49. 


Evaluata studant writtan work 


2.17 


0.66 


2.12 


0.82 


50. 


Establish and maintain studant racords 


1J0 


0.70 


2.14 


0.80 


51. 


Analyxa studant aohiavamant in dass 


1S3 


0.74 


2.02 


0.74 


52. 


incorporata tast aooras. ate into gradas. racords 


1.70 


0.73 


1.76 


0.84 


S3. 


Monitor studant rasponsas to instruction 


1.91 


0.74 


1.86 


0.77 


54. 


Administtr artd monitor standardbtad tasts 


1.25 


0.81 


t.46 


0.80 


56. 


Intarprat rasuhs of standardizad tssts 


1.1S 


0J2 


141 


0.96 


56. 


Analyxa tast aooras, othar avaluativa information 


1.74 


0.77 


1.64 


0.81 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 






N«190 




N-42 






Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE RESI>ONSlBIUTIES 










57. 


Communtcat* schooi rulM and pcootdurM 


1.71 


0.79 


1.79 


086 


58. 


Bcchangt infoonction lo •nsum cam and custody 


1JS1 




1.33 


0.99 


59. 


Exchange information for tmdarstanding. dtvalopmant 


1.56 


ow 


1.52 


091 


60. 


Prapara raports or hmara 


0.96 


0.81 


M5 


0.84 


61. 


Kaap informad of stata and local ragulations 


1^ 


0.76 


^JS2 


091 


62. 


Establish* maintain, and updata studant racords 


1^ 


0.85 


1.67 


031 


63. 


Bmim oomplianoa wHh safaty rulas 


1.68 


0.85 


1.76 


0.92 


64. 


Supaiviaa studants outsida of tha dasaroom 


2.00 


0.83 


z(xr 


086 


65. 


Idantify and rafar haa*th, amotional problams 


1^ 


031 


1.60 


1.02 


66. 


Identify and rafar exceptional students 


1.49 


0.88 


1.63 


1.10 


67. 


Complete reports and mairrtain records of equipment 


0.89 


0.79 


1.20 


0.89 


6a 


Take inverrtory 


0.88 


0.79 


1.14 


036 


69. 


Request additional materials and supplies 


1^ 


0.82 


1.19 


1.01 


70. 


Assist In preparation of school budget requests 


0.51 


0.73 


a62 


0.90 


71. 


Assess comfort and safety of dassroom. school 


1.19 


0.91 


1.22 


1.02 


72. 


Rsport acts of vandalism 


0.90 


0.87 


o.g8 


0.96 


73. 


Assume responsibility for money 


1.09 


0.93 


1.20 


0.94 
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74. 


Establish, communicate standards of social behavior 


2.35 


0.70 


2.26 


035 


75. 


Communicate respect for diversity and equity 


2.38 


0.68 


2.36 


0.75 


76. 


Interact with students suppodively, respectfully 


2.31 


0.71 


2.31 


074 


77. 


Enhance student confider)ce and aetf*esteem 


2.48 


0.65 


2.36 


0.72 


78. 


Respond to student social and emotional needs 


2.21 


0.69 


^14 


0.71 


79. 


Keep up wfith deyelopn>ents in education, specialty 


2.17 


0.74 


^45 


0.63 


80. 


Keep Infomned of health-related information 


1.66 


0.74 


1.74 


0.87 


81. 


Rsview and/or oommunicate plans with others 


1.53 


0.82 


1.52 


0.76 


8^ 


Serve on achod and/or district<wide committees 


0.96 


0.87 


1.31 


036 


83. 


Supervise or guide other adults In the class 


1.16 


0.91 


1.38 


032 


84. 


Cotlaborate with colleagues 


1.67 


0.M 


^» 


0.03 


85. 


Ptan for and attend aftar^echool activities 


1.71 


0.90 


^Jsr 


0.79 
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